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Frrenp Tvucker—When, three years ago, I wrote 
my last communication for your excellent Cultivator, 
trom my little Rural Gothice Cottage at Elmwood, on 
the banks of the Genesee, at Rochester, I little thought 
that my next would be addressed to you from an anti- 
quated Moorish mansion, on the banks of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, in such a strange . wild, unique country as is 
this ‘ Land of the Moors.” And much less did I ex- 
pect, while cultivating my ruta bagas and rearing my 
Short Horns and Herefords, in the valley of the Gene- 


Tangier, Nor. 9, 


see, ever to be engaged in cultivating the Orange, the 
Pig, the Olive and the Pomegranate, and training my 


fleet barb, or Arabian charger, on tie plains of Africa, 
Yet all these strange and unforeseen transitions have 
taken place in three short years, besides a great varie- 
ty of equally incongruous incidents which have trans- 
pired in the interim. But you know that a love of 
chauge, and a propensity for adventure and experiment, 
are characteristics of the people of Yankeedom; and 
he must be sadly deficient in the attributes pertaining 
tu a genuine son of Yankce-land, who has not, as occa- 
sion may offer, the ingenuity and tact to turn his hand 
to any employment that may suit his fancy or conveni- 
enee—whether it be that of an amateur cultivator of 
nature’s productions, either inthe frigid or torrid zones, 
iu the temperate or tropical climes—whether it be 
wielding a pruning knife or an editorial pen—plowing 
the land or plowing the sea—whether in cutting the 
Gordion knot of political tacticians, or the knotty limbs 
of an unsound sapling—or whe ther in treading the 
thorny paths of political strife, or the more dignified 
and pleasing walks of diplomatic life. This versality 
of temper and character, which so peculiarly charae- 
terises the American people, seems strange and unac- 
countable to Europeans, although little is thought of it 
among ourselves 

Before leaving New-York, I promised to comply with 
your request, to give you some account of the climate, 
sail, productions, modes of cultivation, &e., in the Em- 
pire of Morocco. Bat I have been so short a time in 
this country, that I have not yet had an opportunity of 
observing personally, all the different operations of 
these strange people; and as they all speak in unknown 
tongues, (at least to me,) but little idea can he 
obtained by their descriptions, and I fear, therefore, 
that I shall not at this time be able to afford much ei- 
ther to instruct or interest your readers. 

Tangier is in latitude 35° 48. I arrived here on the 
14th of July. Previous to leaving my country, my 
friends thought it would be impru dent in me to reach 
this hot, scorching climate, in the height of its mid- 
summer heat. But you may be surprised, as I have 


been, to learn that tho heat of summer is not near as 
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intense here as in the United States—even in the most 
northwardly states of New-York, Vermont, &c. I 
commenced on the 27th of July, noting the temperature 
by my thermometer, at 9, 12, 4 and 6 o’clock, and have 
ke ‘pt it up nearly every day since; and from that date 
to the 20th of Se ‘ptember, the meret ry never rose above 
773, nor fell below 703 degrees. It is the most uni- 
form climate that I have ever lived under; we have 
almost constantly fresh sea breezes, which very much 
temper the heat of the sun. I happened to notice in 
a New-York paper, that the thermometer at Washing- 
ton, on the 28th of July, was at 86°; here it was at 
73 on the same day. We had norains here during the 
summer season, nor until the 20th of September, and 
yet vegetation seemed to thrive, and the land has pro- 
duced its usual abundance. While the pasture lands in 
the valleys and on the up-lands, were baked so hard 
that they cracked open, leaving fissures large enough, 
in some to admit a donkey’s hoof, yet the 
grounds, vineyards, &e., which were under the process 
of tillage, did not appear to suffer at all from the 
drouth. 

We had a few days of rain here, the latter part of 
September and the forepart of October, which gave a 
very rapid growth to vegeti ition, making a most re- 
markable in the appearance of the whole 
landscape around. The weather, for the last two or 
three weeks has been clear and remarkably mild. Sinee 
the commencement of this month, the thermometer has 
ranged at about 65 degrees, and the people are now 
making their gardens, planting their vegetables—and 
in many instances, these productions are already up, 
and looking fresh and green. Dy short ride into 
the country yesterday, I saw the heaths, in some places, 
literally covered with a most beautiful wild flower, a 
species the er The pear, the cherry, plum, 
orange, &e., are in blossom. It is no unusual thing to 
see the fig, orange, and other trees, having on them at 
the same time, fresh budding blossoms and ripe fruit. 
The fresh fig is a most delicious fruit, aud it comes on in 
such a continuous succession that we have it in perfee- 
tion during nearly the whole summer and autumn. It 
may seem somewhat paradoxical to say that one kind of 
this fruit is green when ripe, and another black when 
green—yet such is the fact. 

Most of the tropical fruits grow here in perfection— 


instances, 
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the orange, lemon, lime, plantain, banana, fig, elive, 
date, &e., and the grapes are delicious. There are 


this excellent fruit—some white, 
some black, and some of a wine color; the muscatels 
are very fine, and there is a kind which, from their re- 
markable length, and delicate, slender tapering form, I 
should call ‘‘the lady’s finger,” t that are of a rich, sweet 
flavor. We have had ripe grapes here sinee the mid- 
dle of July—a single cluster which was sent me by 4 
friend, weighed three pounds. This luxurious fruit msy 
be bought here during most or all 


creat varieties of 


of the summet 


months for one cent per pound ; fine oranges and figs, 
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trom two to three cents a dozen—or much cheaper by 
the quantity. 

The hills and valleys, for miles around this place, are 
covered with vineyards and orange groves—and most of 
my consular and diplomatic colleagues, have fine gar- 
dens, tilled with all these delightful fruits. The Swedish, 
Duteh, Danish and Spanish gardens are most charming 
places of resort. There, also, are a great variety of 
flowers, and ornamental trees and shrubs; hundreds of 
yards of the different varieties of Geraniums, may be 
seen bordering the walks; and Oleanders, as large as 
geod sized cherry trees, put forth most beautiful and 
tragrant flowers. The linden, the horse chestnut, the 
eatalpa, the palm, the mountain laurel, the larch, and 
ihe varions firs also adorn the grounds. 

You will not be surprised, I presume, that amid such 
scenes, and under such tempting circumstances, my 
od horticultural mania should return. I have purchas- 
ed of a Moor, a little vineyard and garden, containing 
«bout an acre of ground, and which, although some- 
what run down for want of proper care and attention 
in cultivating it, has nevertheless, a large variety of 
grapes and figs, and a small assortment of oranges, 
pomegranates, &e., with pears, peaches, apricots, 
cherries, and the like; these latter are much inferior to 
our fruits of those classes, and I have ordered’ an as- 
sortment of all the best varieties of our American 
fruits, from our friend Moulson, of Rochester, which I 
intend to plant in my little domain, as soon as they ar- 
rive; together with a small, choice assortment of flow- 
er, garden and field seeds, which I have ordered to be 
seat me with the trees; and I may hereafter advise you 
as to the success of my experiments. 

My little plantation is situated on the slope or ter- 
race of a hill, a few rods outside of the city walls, 
(enclosed with a hedge of the ever verdant cane, al- 
ready fifteen to twenty feet high,) and commands fine 
views of the surrounding orange groves and vineyards, 
the mountain peaks of Morocco, and the time-reiowned 
‘* Pillars of Hercules "—as well as of the castle and 
upper portion of the town, and a delightful water view, 
overlooking the Bay and the Straits, with the moun- 
tains of Andalusia, and the rocky fortress of Gibraltar, 
peering vp in the gray distance; all vessels going 
im or out of the Straits, pass within range of our view. 

Labor here is remarkably cheap. The usual price 
tor gardeners and other laborers, per day, is but two 
and a-half onnees or doces, which is equal to only 14 
ceats, our money. The usual hours of labor are from 
sunrise to 4 o'clock P. M., without stopping for a re- 
gular meal. Bunt if these Moors and Arabs work 
cheap, they also live cheap; they will work all day on 
a small bit of bread and a handful of dates, or an 
enion. . 

Most kinds of provisions are likewise cheap. Beef 
is usually about 4 cents per Moorish pound, which is 24 
eonces, or a pound and a-half, our weight. Eges, one 
doce, or about 54 cents per dozen; chickens, from three 
to four doees each. Potatoes are dear, from two to 
three cents per lb. There is no reason for this, that I 
know of, excepting that it is too laborious raising them ; 
tor I believe that nothing of the rot has yet appeared 
in the potatoe here. I do not find any of the sweet pota- 
to raised here; Tintendtotry them. Butter is not sold by 
the pound ; it is brought to market in small, earthen jars 
of various sizes, and sold by the lump. It is churned in 
coat skins, is as white as lard, and is generally dirty 
stuff, not fit to eat. We pay two and sixpence, 31} 
cents, per pound for English or Irish butter, of a passa- 
be quality, which we obtain through Gibraltar. Why 
do not some of our Yankee dairymen send over a cargo 
of their fine butter for this market? They might make 
a good speculation by it. Barley sells for three to four 
ceces 2 mood—wihich weighs 27 lhe.—and wheat from 


| four to six doces,—which is equal to about half a dol- 
| lar a bushel ;—aldora, or Egyptian corn, sells for about 
| the same as barley—and also Indian corn, about the 
same. There are no oats of consequence raised 
Wheat, barley and aldora are sown in January ; the first 
two are harvested in June and July, and the aldora in 
October. Corn is planted in March, and gathered in 
September or October. 

The cattle of this country are of a medium size, 
quite smal] boned, and with eompaet forms, and almost 
universally of a dull dun color, occasioned, I suppose, 
by their constant exposure to the hot sun of these lau- 
tudes; and they all have immenscly long, slim, branch 
ing horns; the bulls are no exception in this particular ; 
on the contrary, I should think they excelled the rest 
of the herd in this respect. The cattle all scem to be 
of a hardy nature, and keep in good condition on very 
slight feed; the cows, I believe, are about of a mediurn 
rate as milkers. The slieep are of a good size and 
| fine form, but, judging from those that have come un- 

der my observation, they appoar quite inferior as to 
wool:—they have very long, heavy fleeces, but they 
are much too coarse. The goats are the finest, I think, 
that Iever saw. Their long, fine, glossy fleeces, hang 
inrich profusion from their sides, resembling the most 
beautiful silk—their color is generally black—a few are 
white, and some are black and white. 

This is the commencement of the sheep festival of 
the Moors, and thousands of sheep and goats have been 
thronging the markets for a week past. You could 
not go through the streets without meeting—here a 
Moor leading a buck or wether by the norns—there, 
one with a sheep’s hind legs in his hands, trundling 
him along on his fore feet, after the wheel-barrow lash- 
ion—and yonder a wild-looking Arab, with a live sheep 
across his shoulders and around his neck. 

In thinking of the dreadful slaughter to be made 
among these poor animals, I could not help repeating 
the words of the poet: 

©“ ‘The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day 
Had he thy reason would he skip and play ?”’ 

But of all the domestie animals of this country, the 
Arabian horses, or barbs, as they are enlled, are the 
most noble and beautiful. They are, in fact, renowned 
the world over, for their noble ‘qualities and superior 
points. I have had the good fortune to obtain one of 
these fine, pure blooded stallions. Although but four 
years old, he stands full sixteen bands high, is of @ jet, 
glossy black color, with a beautiful mane, a long sweep- 
ing tail, a finely arched neck, and clean limbs; and his 
movement is as light and graceful as that of a gazelle. 
He was procured for me of a Kabyle chief, in one of 
the interior provinces, through the exertions of a kind 
friend. Several of my consular colleagues have beau- 
tiful specimens of these noble barbs. The Moors and 
Arabs are strongly attached to their horses, and are 
very reluctant to part with them; they pet them, caress 
them, and even kiss them; and it is satd they treat 
them with more kindness and fondness than they do 
their wives; but that must of course, be a scandal! 
The power of endurance which these horses possess. is 
truly surprising; they will travel day after day, over 
sandy plains or rocky mountains, on an amount of feed 
that would scarcely suffice for a sheep. 

Horses are not allowed to be taken from this country 
without paying an export duty of one hundred dollars 
each; excepting that, asa matter of courtesy, the Fm- 
peror gives to the varions Consuls General residing 
here, the privilege of shipping one oceasionally, to their 
several countries. Mares are not allowed to be taken 
away at any price, and an export duty of $10 per heed 
has to be paid for shipping bullocks from here. 

No such thing as a wagon or wheeled carriage, was 
ever seen in this country. Horses, camels, muics end 
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adie or asses, are used as beasts of burden; but 
the beast of all work and all drudgery is the donkey ; 
on his back are borne loads of wood, stone, straw, sand, 
lumber, manure, wild Arabs, live sheep, and in fact, 
everything portable. A drove of forty of these ani- 
mals marched in detile before my door the other day, 


of the consular house. 

On market days (which take place on Thursday and 
Sunday of every week,) hundreds of these patient aui- 
mals, and hundreds of camels, may be seen winding 
their way along the rugged mountain passes, and 
through the intervening valleys, and pouring from the 
hi!l-sides into the market place, (or soco, as it is eall- 
ed,) laden with the strangest looking cargoes and 
most wild and grotesque looking beings that man ever 
looked upon. You will see the wild Bedouin Arab 
from the desert, the ebony negro, the fierce mountain- 
eer, the swarthy Kabyle—imany with their huge shoul- 
ders and bronzed breasts, and their long brawny arms 
and legs, entirely naked—some mounted on lumbering 

amels, some on mules and asses—with the tattered 
remnants of their garments streaming to the breeze— 
some dashing onward on foot, driving droves of beasts 
before them: —and then, as they enter the soco, to see 
them running furiously through, and mingling with, a 
crowd of a thousand persons, composed of troops of 
fine, manly looking Moors of the town, with their 
white flowing haiks and their snowy-white turbans—and 
sharp-eyed Jews, with their close black caps, shrug- 
ging their shoulders and seeking for a close bargain— 
and amidst all this, to hear the loud yells, the almost 
deafening clamor and confusion of tongues, which rend 
the air—such scenes as these—so strange and so novel, 
combining the oriental with the grotesque, the savage 
and the ludicrous, are beyond any thing that the wild- 
est imagination, in its strangest flights of fancy, can 
weil conceive of, 

But I am digressing. In speaking of the domestic 
animals of this country, I omitted to notice swine, for 
the very good reason that here they rank as wild ani- 
mais instead of domestic. You are aware that the 
creeds of the Jews and Mahomedans interdict the use 
of pork. Consequently, there is nothing of the swine 
species to be found in this country, excepting the wtld 
Boar ; and these are quite abundant. Hunting the wild 
boar, is rare sport, and very exciting, withal. I have 
been on one of these wild forays among the mountains, 
and had two fair shots at a young Boar, and one at an 
Iehneumon, but my little daughter, who accompanied 
me to our encampment, says that I was ‘ too humane 
to kill the poor creatures.” I was obliged to accept 
of her ironical apology, for the want of a better one. 
Our party, however, killed two huge wild Boars, and I 
must conless that my “ humanity” did not deprive me 
of the gratyication of ‘ being in at the death.” They 
had immense tusks, and would weigh, I judged, 200\bs. 
each, although they were not fat. Their hair was of 
a dark iron gray color, and quite coarse. The meat 
of the wild Boar is sometimes very tender and of good 
flavor. 

I have been trying to procure a young wild Boar to 
send you alive, but have not yet sueceeded ; for neither 
the Moors nor Jews dare be seen bringing one of them 
in—they dare searcely touch these ‘ unclean beasts,” 
as they regard them. They do occasionally, however, 
slip a pig under their haik or blanket, and bring them 
stealthily into town. When I succeed in obtaining one, 
I will send him to you, if you wish. If they will not 
beat your neighbor Bement’s Berkshires in bearing 
down the se ales, they certainly will in running. 
put up for market, sell here for $14 per 1,000. 


Well, I find I have written vou a long, miscellane- 


. ous letter, without touching upon half the subjects I 


Leeches 


designed to. As to the modus operandi of tilling the 
soil, sowing and planting, and harvesting the various 


| er ops—th e qualities of svil, and many other like matters 


/—I shall have to defer a description of them until ano- 
ther time; if, perchance, you and your readers are not 
/sated with a perusal of this lengthy, disjointed letter, 
ail laden with sand, to be used in re-building @ portion | 








which I have been obliged to dash off in great haste, 
without regard to method or systematic arrange- 
ment. 

I must, however, before closing, notwithstanding its 
irrelevance, tell you of a self-resurrection which ‘took 
place here the other day. Some two or three weeks 
since, while passing across the soco, or market place, 
I saw a troop of Moorish cavalry winding their way 
up the crooked road leading from the beach; after them 
and with another detachment of cavalry in the rear, 
came about one hundred prisoners, on foot, marching in 
single file, with a long, heavy chain extending along 
the whole line, resting on the shoulders of the prison- 
ers, with a smaller ijateral chain fastened around the 
neck of each prisoner, and made fast to the main chain. 
In this position they were marched from the prison at 
Tetuan (about thirty miles distant) for the purpore ot 
being secured in the castle at Tangier. On the way. 
and just before reaching this place, one of the prisoners 
fell, exhausted with fatigue. On taking him up, they 
found him lifeless. When they arrived at the soco, i 
was nearly sunset; the cavalcade halted, and the offi- 
cers held a consultation as to what should be dene with 
the poor fellow’s remains. They finally determined to 
deposite them in an open “ saint’s house,’* which stands 
near the centre of the market place, until morning, 
when they would have them interred. The body was 
taken upon the shoulders of three or four Moors, and, 
with the legs and arms dangling, as they passed by 
where I stood, thus conveyed to this temporary dead 
house, and there left, without a single watcher to guard 
it from violation. * * * * In the morning, they found 
that the dead man had run away ! 

Yours, truly, as ae. 

P. S. It may not be known tothe American commer 
cial interest that there has recently been a radical re- 
duction in the tariff import duties of this country. The 
duty used to be 20 per cent—it is now reduced to ten 
per cent. ad valorem—on all articles imported save on 
iron, which is reduced from $35 to 4 per cwt. Raw 
cotton to $3 per ewt.; raw silk from $1 to 50 cts. per 
lb. It is hoped that this favorable change may give 4 
new impulse to our commerce with this country. 











To Prevent A Cow rrom Kicxinc.—An exchange 
paper states, that a piece of wood in the shape of the 
hind leg of the cow, and made to fit the gambrel or 
hock joint, may be strapped and buckled on the leg so 
as wholly to prevent her from kicking. 

Acres oF LAND IN ENGLAND.—The total acreage 
of England, is said to be 32,342,400, which is divided 
as follows:— 

Statute acres 
Amount of arable Jands and gardens, .... 10,251,806 
Meadows, pastures, and marshes,........ 15,379,206 
Wastes capable of improvement,........ 3,454,000 
Incapable of improvement,..eceeeeeeees+ 3,256,400 

To EXTERMINATE SorREL.—Sow clover seed very 
thickly, with a small portion of timothy. 

SALF oF SHORT-HORNS IN ENGLAND.—At the recent 
sale of Sir CHartes Knicutry, twelve bulls and bul! 
calves hrought the sum of £769, 18s., ($3,853.25.) 
One thirteen months old, brought 140 cuineas, ($700. ) 
Another six months old, 115 guineas, ($575.) At 
another sale, 16 animals brought an average of £43 
($265) each. At another very large sale, the average 
obtained was £30, 9s., ($151.25) each. 
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Suggestions for Farmers. 


The Study of Nature Recommended. 











| in the acquisition of wealth, we think the greatest re- 
commendation to its study, is its power of affording 
happiness, which, after all, is the chief end and aim of 
every rational being. Our best and most permanent 


Enirors Curtivator—Much has been said and writ- | happiness, is mental, or derived from the mind. All 


ten within the last few years on the importance of the 
study of Natural Science to the farmer; still, we think 
the subject is so important that there is little danger of 
too much being said. The study of Natural History 
has received so little attention in the United States, that 
very few farmers have a familiar knowledge of Chemis- 
try, Geology, Mineralogy and Botany, not to mention 
Eatomology, which may be said to be in its infancy in 
this country, @ large portion of our insects yet remain- 
ing unknown and undescribed. Let the votary of Na- 
tural Science travel to collect specimens, and he will 
a be questioned respecting the use of his specimens. 

! he gather plants, the general impression will be that 
ie are for medicine. He will rarely meet with any 
one who knows the utility of a ec: ibinet or a herbarium, 
olmost every body supposing that they are to be con- 
verted into money in some way; yet to what practical 
use many of the specimens can be applied, they can- 
not imagine. 

It is an old saying, that “ knowledge is power,” and 
this maxim is most strikingly verified in the pursuit of 
farming; so much so that individuals, farming in the 
same neighborhood, with Tarms of an equal natural fer- 
tility, meet with widely different results. The one has 
large profits on his capital invested, and the other, per- 
haps sinks money, or with difficulty raises sufficient to 
detray all expenses and support his family. The one 
obeys nature and her laws, and the other manages 
without system and contrary to nature. It may be said 
that many farmers make money and are highly suecess- 
ful, with little or no knowledge of N: atural Science.— 
Granted; yet it must be adinitted that they have deri- 
ved benefit from the example of others, who were ac- 
qiainted with nataral science, or they have more or 
kess followed the instruetions of men who, by experi- 
iment and observation, have obtained at least a partial 
knowledge of the laws of nature. Besides, if we exa- 
Laine closely, we shall find that most of onr very igno- 
rant rich farmers, have acquired money by great indus- 
try and economy, carrying the latter virtue to so creat 
ai extent as to deay themselves and families many of 
the conveniences and comforts of life. All will admit 
that a knowledge of Chemistry, Geology and Botany, 
embracing a knowledge of vegetable phy siology, would 
im of great practical utilty to the farmer. Were he a 
chemist, he could analyze the soil, and to do this, suffi- 
cieat for all practical purposes, is within the capacity 
of all. By analyzing the soil, and knowing in addition 
the composition of the plant cultivated, the farmer 
knows what his soil needs, to grow that plant in its 
greatest perfection; or, in other words, he ean feed the 
jdant its proper food, and suitable quantities. The 
turmer deals with nature. The greater portion of his 
life is spent amid the scenes of nature; henee, the more 
he understands nature, the better will he know how to 
manage her in her varied ehanges. The great improve- 
ments that have been made Agriculture during the 
last few years, are mainly owing to the appplication of 
science ; and as yet we are but in the commencement 
ef the i lnagiethies era. Then it behooves us as farmers. 
to study nature, and let the youth of our land, the fu- 
ture farmers ot the country, bo taucht the study of na- 
ture. Then, by knowledge joined with experiment, in- 
dustry and economy, they will scarcely fatl to enjoy a 
competence, besides having a greater opportunity to 
make new discoveries tn a wericulture and science, than 
the professor whose Hie is spent in the labor atory or 
academic hall. 

Notwithstandiag the great assistance seience affords 


i 


every instance, 


other enjoyments are shared by the brutes, in common 
with man. Hence it follows, that the highly cultivated 
mind is capable of greater enjoyment than that which 

is uncultivated, because the cultivated mind has a great- 
er variety of food to satisfy its desires. We say its 
capacity for happiness is the greatest; not that, in 
the cultivated mind is always the hap- 
piest. We think the cultivated mind, ve srsed in Natu- 
ral Science, is the happiest of all, because the study of 
nature is more congenial to the mind in its natural state 
than any other. Most of us recur with pleasure to the 
per riod of childhood, when we roamed in the woods and 
fields, gathering flowers and hunting birds’ nests, or 
chased butter flies and played in the brooks. Then was 
the time that all nature looked smiling, and then was 
the time to have instilled in our breasts a love of na- 
ture, by instructing us in the first principles of natura] 
science. We have been told that Mr. Barnes, whose 
name is identified with the eonchology of this country, 
many years ago had charge of a public school in the 
city of New-York, and was highly successful in mana- 
ging and improving his boys, besides iunplanting in 
their bosoms a strong love of nature, without interfe- 
ring with their other studies. He encouraged the boys 
to gather curious stones, pebbles, shells, &e., during 
times of intermission and vacation, and to bring them 
to him. He would then name them, and talk about 
thein, returning to each boy his own specimens, and 
the boys began to form cabinets for themselves. The 
effect was, it kept the boys out of mischief, besides af- 
fording them useful knowledge. Many of ‘the boys of 
that school preferred gathering specimens in Natural 
History, to play, and several of them afterwards became 
distinguished naturalists. But the present system of 
common school edueation tends to deaden, instead of 
strengthen, a love of nature in children. Even in our 
higher schools aud colleges, the study of Natural Sci- 
ence is considered of secondary importance, and there, 
if taught, itis genenerally done very supe vficially ; how- 
ever, a brighter day begins to dawn, and its lip portanse 
is seen and felt by many. 

A great proof of the power of the study of Natural 
History to afford happiness, is its health-giving prin- 
ciple. It leads its votaries to spend much time in the 
open air, amid the glorious scenes of creation, where 
their minds are agreeably entertained by the surrounding 
objects, whose order and beautiful adaptation of means 
to ends, excite both wonder and admiration. ‘That the 
state of the mind has a great influence upon the health 
of the body, is well known to all. Its power to restore 
to health consumptive and dyspeptic persons, is magi- 
eal. We know of several! distinguished naturalists, 
who think thet they are indebted to their love of na- 
ture for their health and lite. At one time, the state of 
our health was such, that our friends supposed we 
would not live long, and we almost despaired of life. 
Away from home, inthe University at Middletown, Ct., 
we began the study of mineralogy, and the formation 
of a cabinet. With congenial spirits, we roamed over 
the glorious hills of New FE ngland, examined her quar- 
ries, mines and stone fenees, in adams of specimens. 
We had happy times. Our health was restored. 

A great recommendation to the study of nature, and 
one whieh should induce parents to have their children 
thus instructed, is that it is a great preventive of vice 
and «dissipation, because the mind of the naturalist is 
never at loss for employment, for suitable food. Let 
him be where he may, the great book of nature is over 








open, inviting bis study and attention, always present- 
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ing something new er wonderful. 
variety which nature displays, is ene great cause of the 
study ‘of Natural History being so fascinating, since the 
love of varie ty is deeply implanted in the iaomen heart. 
The mind of the student of nature is never at less for 
company, for goed soviety. He has no need of resort- 
ing te the tavern, the grog shop er gambling house, te 
pass away the tame. [vet our farmers’ sons be well 
educated, especially in the different branches of Natu- 
ral [istery, then they would not beceme dissatisted 
with their vocation, as it sometimes happens, but they 
would prefer it to every other, Supposing that a far- 
iner knows the cerrect name of every plant with its 
prop erties, that grows on his tarim, the composition of 
its soil, its minerals and rocks; would not such know- 
ledge add greatly to his happiness? Then hie would 
work understandingly, and his daily walks in the fields 
would be enlivened by familiar acquaintances. Not a 
flower, or pli unity Or pebble, . would escape his netice; 
indeed, there is nething whieh tends mere than the stu- 
dy of pature, te iacrease the powers of observation. 
he naturalist sees beauties unseen by others; tastes 
pleasures unfelt and anknewn to ethers, “He sees wis- 
dom ia the trees, books in the area brooks, sermons 
in stones, and good inevery thing.” He does not became 
tired and diseusted with life, aud tind teualt with the 
world and the order of Providence; but the mere he 
studies, the mere be discevers wisdom, design, and 
slit in the arrangement of things, and a unity of 
design in that arrangement, procltining that its author 
is one and the same. possessing all knowledge and power. 
ft has eften been said that @ country life is the happiest, 
and poets have often sung for this the citi- 
zen pants while toiling to amass a fortune, and yet such 
a one, after having accomplished his wishes, and pur- 
chased 4 situation in the country, is often doomed to 
disappointment, siniply for the reason that such a life 
is ditlerent frem his former habtts, which have become 
to him a secoad nature; besides, he is ignorant of Na- 
tural Histery, end a country life soon loses its charms, 
and he longs te return to his former besy avoecation, 
Mad such a one knowledge of avd taste fer nature, 
how happily could he pass his time amid the varied 
scenes ef aceuntry life. S.B. Beckitey. West Dres- 
den, Fates Co., N. Y¥., Dec. 1848. 
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The Education of Farmer:’ 


Eps. Cortivator—Most of the farmers ef cur 
country, are the sons of farmers; and most ef thet 
wives are the isin ssa of farmers, This shows the 
propricty of educating our children with reference to 
our ewn occupation. The first and most Unportant 
step towards the improvement of the great agricultur- 
a} community, is the improvement of the mind, by a 
proper early education. Until they as a class, are as 


Banghters. 











well informed as those engaged in other pursuits, they | 


must and will feel a degree of ditidence, a want of 
confidence in themselves. The most limportant duty 
we have to perform, either 
that of properly educating and bringing up our chil- 
dren. Until the farmers so discharge that duty, as that 
their descendants rank equal with those engaged in oth- 
er pursuits, they will be guilty, as they too long have 
been, of a great dereliction of duty. 

Tam pleased to see, of late, able articles in our jonr- 
nals, en the subject of giving eur sons an agricultural 
education ; but this should be coupled with a cvood ecom- 
mon education, at least. 
in almost every sentence I write. 

We should also remember, that the education of our 
daughters, is of equal importance e, and that common 
justice requires that we vive them ean equal chance 
with our sons. It is true, cur women do not vote at 








us parents or citizers, is | 


| tendeney to create aristoeratic 
i rents and children of 


The great order and | our elections, or hold political office, or manage the out 


doer concerns of the farm; 
they exercise their 
cerns, 


but it is equally true, that 
fall share of influence in a)l our con- 
They have the moulding, direction and training 
ong minds of our children—the boys to the age of ten 

x twelve, and the girls to a much greater age; and 


pete has admirably fitted them for the performance 


of this important duty. Their carly impressions, deri- 
ved from the mother, are indelibly fixed in their minds, 
and have great weight in forming their future charac- 
ters. Most of us, who had a mother living after we 
became old enough to recollect, can well remember the 
tine sympathetic feelings she possessed and taught Us; 
and these are among the noblest feelings of the human 
heart. We van also well recollect the rigid principles of 
morality taught us by her, and the lasting impressions 
they made on our minds. If we look about among our 
acquaintance, we shall see that wherever there is a 
well educated intelligent mother, there is also an inte}- 
ligent family of children. And this is a much more im- 
portant matter, than the rearing of fine, high blooded 
animals with four legs. 

If we will divest ourselves of pride and prejudice 
and examine coolly, we shall sce that our women have 
greater influence over us, than we are generally willing 
to admit. 

Nor is the importance of educating our daugh- 
ters less in a pecuniary than in a moral and in- 
tellectual point of view. Much of the success, 
prosperity aud coiafort of every farmer, depeads upon 
the management of his indoor concerns, by his wife. 
There is no occupation in which intelligent women are 
more useful than that of farming. If we will look 
about among our Acquaintance, we shall see that where- 
ever there is a wile of the right stamp; if the husband 
possesses ordinary ability and industry, they will be 
prosperous. [If IT am rigbt in this, it shows the neces- 
sity of properly educating our daughters, and giving 
them a proper training in all matters that relate to 
geod houseutfery. Let us fit them to make good far- 
mers’ wives, and they will answec for those engaged in 
other pursuits. We should first attend to the useful 
and substantial part—thkat well done, if we can afford 
it, do something by way of the ornamental. But 
it is feared that some of our farmers pay too little at- 
tention te the former, aad tog much to the latter. 

A young lady, with ever se fashionable an education, 
if she 9 essed no knowlidge of the kitchen, and the 
different departments of house-keeping, net er well 

she might show off i the parlor or drawing-room, 
would make a farmer a very unsuitable companion ; 
she would not be worth as much as Lot's wife after she 
became saltified, because he could procure from her 
salt for his porridge. 

The first and most important step, is to make onr 
cammon schools good, if this is neglected, the great 
middling cluss of farmers, and almost all the poorer 
class of people, will fail in giving their children & pro- 
per education. I think select seliools should not be en- 
couraged. They are antagonist to the interest of the 
eommon school, (being usually no better than the com- 
mon school ought to be,) each one injuring two or three, 
by the withdrawal of the ehildre na nd influence of the 


most wealthy inhabitants of the district, besides their 


notinas both in the pa- 


the more wealthy, and a degree 


_ of inferiority on the part of the parents and children of 


Tam preving the want of this | 


i the less wealthy. Let them associate and be taught 
together on the principles of equalite, which he at the 
foundation of our gevernment. Let niiad here have 
fair play against mind, and talent will be brought out 


le 
without reference to the sail h or poverty of the pa- 
rents. 
We should make 


our corrmon schools such tat oar 
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scholars can go from them direct to the academy, to 


| 
' 


good advantage, or procure a good common education | 


without. 
gent agricultural community. 
November. 1848. 


FarMER. Columbia, 





} 
Means of Advancing the Interest of the Farmer. 





Eps. Cuttivaror—Whatever will destroy the fond- 
mess for change, and create a thirst for a scientific 
knowledge of his business—whatever will gratify such 
thirst, in the highest degree, at the least possible ex- 
pense—whatever will give him the most correct know- 
ledge of the effect of his labor, when preparing the 
soil and putting in his seed—whateyer will create in 
him a true taste for his business, a proper pride and 
self4espect, which follows a suitable education in all 
other business and professions—that which will enable 
him to observe the sublime and beautiful operations of 
nature, and fit him for converse with her, that he may 
receive her promises in advance of his toils, with a cer- 
tainty of a corresponding reward, instead of a sickly 
hope, stimulated by the flattery of chanee, will be 
found among the best means to advance the interest of 
the farmer. There is no other pursuit that more re- 
quires preparatory knowledge, than that of tilling the 
ground; any other business may depend upon experi- 
ence alone, better than that of farming; as the result 
of experiments with the soil cannot be known oftener 
than once a year, it requires more than a life-time, per- 
haps, to establish any one fact, unless directed by a 
well grounded theory; then they become the most im- 
portant auxiliaries to science, in extending the bounds 
of correct knowledge in the most important of all 
arts. 

For the older portion of the farming community, such 
as could not be expected to attend agricultural schools, 
Farmers’ Associations might be formed in every town, 
which should support an extensive agricultural library, 
situated in a central part of the community, where re- 
gular meetings might be held, and sueh subjects discuss- 
ed, relating to the object of the association, as would 
be found most pleasant and profitable, avoiding always 
political and religious controversies. If no public 
speaker should be present, a free interchange of opin- 
ions, ina familiar conversation, would no doubt, be found 
pleasant and of great utility in combining the experience 
and knowledge of the whole association—not for the be- 
nefit of one—but each and every member present ; and if 
the proceedings should be published, as has frequently 
been done in similar associations which have already 
been established, much good will be derived from them 
by other communities and individuals. The place of 
meeting would be a kind of Farmer’s Exchange, where 
each would be able to learn the state of the market 
among themselves, and by each taking an agricultural 
periodical, they would learn the state of the market 
elsewhere ; which, in addition to other valuable infor- 
mation, would prepare them to meet the most wily 
speculator, who might wish to buy thefg produce for 
less than its fair value, on his own grounds. 

But for the rising generation, there should be an ag- 
ricultural department in all our common schools and 
academies at least, and perhaps colleges, which, toge- 
ther with such other purely agricultural institutions as 
may be found necessary, would make our country, with- 
in a few years, blossom like the rose, and through the 
medium of our telegraphs, railroads and steamboats, 
diffise a spirit of improvement over the whole habita- 
ble globe. 

' {tis plain that the most essential knowledge should 
bo first aequired ; therefore, a piece of ground should be 
hed to every district school, especially in the coun- 
and tilled by the students, under the superintend- 
‘ of a competent agriculturist. The common ob- 
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W nl this is done, we shall have an intelli- | 


jection to this seems to be the strongest argument that 
can show the necessity of it; the fact that it is almest 
impossible to prevent the dusters ‘tion of ever y thing about 


the premises of a common school, by the mischief lov- 
ing and careless part of the attendants, shows the ne- 


cessity of an early check to that now all pervading and 
most pernie ious pr opensity to destroy public property. 


|or any other that immediate self-interest does not 


| locomotion in the present condition of 





prompt us to protect. This propensity never can be 
more successfully corrected, with less pain and expense 
than in early youth, nor is it more impracticable than 
to correct any other habit, which if not restrained ear- 
ly, amounts in the older urchin to an uneasy propensity, 
resembling that which causes a horse to bite a fence or 
shade tree, or anything within reaeh of the bridle 
which restrains him from. running at jarge. Ht would 
he placing our species on a level with the horse, to 
maintain that this disposition could not be saccessfully 
treated, if taken early and properly managed. 

In striking out a course to ‘‘advance the inter- 
est of the Farmer,’ all narrow-minded policy should 
be set aside. If it should be thonght necessary to 
endow an extensive state agricultural institation, it 
could not interfere in the least, with a similar depart- 
ment in our common sehools and academies, neither 
could one do away with the necessity of the other. In- 
stead of the object of one being ac ceomplished by the 
other, the utility of each should and would be t tanght 
and learned in the other ; thus wonkd they harmonize, like 
the high and low notes in a most delightful piece of mu- 
sic, touched by the fingers of nature her self. Dan. 


Agriceltore of Crea 











A Ramble in Southwestern Virginia. 





Ens. Cuttivaror—Having just accomplished a tour 
through Southwestern Virginia, more familiarly and dis- 
tinetively known in onr state, by the soubriquet of ‘*Lit- 
tle Tennessee,” it may not be amiss to jot down ‘‘cur- 
rente calamo,” some recollections illustrative of that 
now secluded but interesting region. 

A young friend and brother farmer as my companion, 
mounted on stout steeds. the most eligible means of 
‘internal im- 
provements ” in the proposed route,—we set off on the 
evening of the day of the Presidential election. Gui- 
ded by the hight of the moon and the stars, we trave!- 
ed until the rising sun of the 8th Nov. found us beyoud 
the limits of our native county, ‘Old Augusta.” We 
passed on sueeessively through the counties of Rock- 
bridge, Botetourt, and Roanoke, of which I have nei- 
ther space or intention to write particularly, and of 


7 


whieh there is less necessity, for their flourishing farms, 


beautiful villages, and stupendous ‘‘ Natural Bridge ,” 
have already often found many and fitter pens to por- 
tray them. 

The inclemency of the weather halted us for a day : 
the base of the Alleghany mountains. The following 
morning found us upon its summit, whence, casting a 
‘lingering look ” backwards on the blne mountain boun- 
daries of our valley, we spurred on through the county 
of Montgomery, and crossing New River, on a hand- 
some wooden bridge, we were in the thriving new 
county of Pulaski. On either side, we noticed beauti- 
ful farms—mostly covered with blue grass; and the 
* cattle upon a thousand hills,” quietly grazing in plen- 
ty. Arriving upon the borders of Wythe county, we 
called upon Col. RicHarpson, by whom we were 
shown some fine cows and caly es of the Matchless and 
Hampton breeds. (7) These are large and finely form 
ed, commanding an excellent price. They were intro- 
duced into the county several years since, by some of 
its enterprising citizens. 
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Bidding adieu to the hospitable family of Col, Richard- 


son, we next stopped with Mr. Cuas. C. Tarr, This | 


gentleman owns a beautiful and extensive farm, well 
adapted to grazing purposes; and nearly the whole of 


the cleared land, about $00 aeres, is well set im vari: | 


ous kinds of grasses. 
and sold about 90 head ef cattle. Some of his cattle 
show considerable improvement upon the native stock 
of the eonnty. One of the steers which he had fattened, 
we saw butchered at the county seat, and it weighed 
1670 Ibs. nett. His sheep are of a cross of the Bake- 
well, upon the conmmon stock of the country. Although 
not so large and heavy fleeced as the improved Cots- 
wold, yet they are handsomely formed, evince great 
aptitude to fatten, and altogether, reflect eredit upon 
their spirited breeder. His swine are a cross of the 
Berkshire from Massachusetts, and a large-framed 
white hog, ebtained from near Lynchburg, Va. They 
have proved to be of perhaps the best breed yet intro- 
duced, being well suited to the farmers of that region. 
We were here shown a kind of grass, new to me, call- 
ed from the name of the person who introduced it, the 

Randall Grass.” It is considered by some of the best 
farmers, a very valnable acquisition; it starts early in 
the spring, , grows luxuriantly, and affords an abundant 

and nutritious foed. It looks somewhat like the ‘* Or- 
ehard Grass,” but does not ap pear so coarse, nor does 
it grow so much in tufts. Tt is, probably, the English 
Blue grass. The common Blue grass grows spontane- 
ously, and abounds 
than any other—a mixture, however, of several species, 
Is generally preferred. 

We visited alsu, the adjoining farm, 
Atter an introduction te its worthy proprietor, at our 
request we were conducted to a distant part of the farm, 
and shown a let of fat cattle We estimated 20 of the 
nest to weigh over 1800 ibs. gross, each. 
$25 in the lot: a part were of the Short horn, showing 
‘igh blood and good treatment; the others, with but 


The past season he has fattened | 


Southern Planter. I was afterw eae informed that Mr. 

Crockett had been active ia introducing improved 
breeds of stock, of different species, into that county. 
He kindly offered to accompany us, when we returned, 
to several portions of the adjoining counties, which we 
had not visited, and very much to my regret, an acei- 
dent to my horse, only prevented our compliance with 


| his polite invitation. 


| farm on the 


We then started, in company with Mr. Tate, for the 
Rich Valley in Smythe county. Wesaw many interest- 


‘ing things by the way, whic +h space will not permit us 


We will but allude to the fine stock at 
a large and well managed 


Indeed, 


to mention. 
the ‘* Seven-mile-ford,” 
niddle fork of the Holston river 


jevery thing upon it reflected praise on its worthy and 


! 


thought to be inexhaustible. 
| furnaces here, in operation, 
Stock fuizen more rapidly upon it | 


| all coneerned. 


“Port Chiswell.” | 


There were | 


hospitable proprietor, Mr. Hanson. 

We next visited the salt works in the Rich Valley, 
where we made the carer pee of Tros. L. Preston, 
Fsq., a devoted friend of agricultural science and agri- 
eultural improvement. On the day previous to our ar- 
rival, he had delivered, to a large assembly of the citi- 
zens of Sinythe, at the Court house, an agricultural ad 
dress, which was spoken of by all as an eloquent appes! 
and calculated to do much toward the promotion of ¢ 
noble cause. Mr. Preston is engaged in manufacturing 
salt; has two large furnaces in operation, making about 
600 bushels per diem. The supply of salt water ts 
There are several other 

by different individuals, 
The salt is of a very superior quality, and wants but 
means of access to market to develope advantages to 
Here too, is a bed of gypsum, of supe- 
rior quality, extending about 15 miles in length, a oa 
several hundred feet in depth. Some of the banks are 
now —e worked, and the gypsuin sells at the banks 
S: 3 per ton—while at the distance of only ten miles, 
the price is doubled! If proper facilities of transpor- 
tation were afforded, it is considered that abundance 


for $ 


could be farnished to supply the whole state of Virginia. 


few exceptions, were crossed with the Matchless and 
; : | 
Hampton stock. We alsosaw alotof fathogs; slangh- | 


rered—some of them weighed over 400 lbs, nett; a lot 
of 23, averaged 310 liw., meft. We saw many other 
things to interest us in our ride ever this magnificent 


‘ 


| 
} 


estate of 4,000 acres. The county seat of Montgomery 


county was formerly located here. The old eounty 
jail is still standing, a miserable Jooking log hut, forci- 
bly reminding one of the Black-hole in 
were reluctautly compelled to decline for that time, 4 
polite invitation to the mausion house, and parted with 
our attentive friend, under a promise to call upon him 
#t some “ more convenient season.” 

The following morning we left, with much regret, 
the kind and exeellent family of Mr. Tate, who him- 
self insisted on accompanying us a few iniles, in order 
to show us the beautiful estate of Gcerpon Kent, Esq. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Kent was absent from home; how- 


Calentta—we 


| our departure trom his picturesque valley, 


Here again, the very earth cries ont beseechingly, for 
a way to market. ~ After spending a day with Mr 
Preston, who had given us a real Virginia welcome, 
and who showed us all we could desire to see, we ton k 
which, em- 
bosomed in monitains, lay asleep in its beauty, like 
another, and a real “ Leclasaval.” 

But it were too Jong to tell of all that interested us, 
even as farmers, totally negleeting the secientifie, gea- 
logical, mineralogical ‘and mauutactural interest—and 
it is high time this lncubration were brought to an end. 
which has uneconscionsly extended to something like 
prolixity. To close 1 ‘apidly—we rainbled still farther 
a the porth fork of the Holston. ‘This region is admi- 
rebly adapted to grezing tine-wooled sheep, being ge- 
nerally too steep tor cattle or cultivation ; > some ventie- 


men of this vieinify, having turned their attention te 


| wool growing, I was induced to promise them the ex- 


ever, we took the liberty to ride through his farm, and | 


view his fine herd of cattle, which was truly a gratily- 
Ing sight. 
The fencing was in good repair, and substantial gates 
hung at the entrance of ail the fields through which 
we passed. Buta smal! portion of the arable land is 
in cultivation, grazing cattle being the great business 
of this country. 

Here we parted with our gentlemanly companion, not 
however until we had gratefully accepted his kind pro- 
posal to rejoin us the next day, to make an excursion 
into Smythe, his native county, and adjoining Wythe. 


This is one of the best farms in the county. | 
‘to the left of our ontward route: 


cess of my floeks of Spanish Merinos and Cotswolds. 
Here we saw many fine farnis, and made valued ae- 
Returning homewards, we made a detour 
passing by quantities 


guaintances. 


(of rich land, whose virtues were scarcely even tested, 


We nding alo mg through two or more farms, we called | 


upon C. L. Crockett, 


E'sq., a very intelligent and | 


agreeable gentleman, whe gratified us in showing his | 


stock and farm. Here, for the first and only time in 
this wealth y country, I saw an agricultural paper—the 


we again reached New River, some ten miles below 
our former crossing, and directly opposite Buchanan 
Bottom,” the farm of Major Kent. We were sad'y 
disappointed at losing the opportunity of a personal ac- 
quaintance with the Major, who wus absent. After 
si presenting onr eredertials.’ and exchanging saluta- 
tions with the family, we rode through the fine farm of 
3,000 acres—stopped to look at some superior mich 
cows, grazing in the field. They were large and well 
formed, showing fine blood. We took them to be Short 
horns, and crosses of the Durham aud native stock. 
Other farms I would mention had I space; but with 
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good wishes for our kind acquaintances, we must bid 
farewe}l to them and *‘ Little Tennessee.” Would that 
all Virginia could be fully impressed with the impor- 
tance of this part of the state, and see that it is des- 
tined to a celebrity more to be envied than its present 
political one—that our legislators would come down 
from the clouds of federal polities, and look more to 
domestic necessities, and that the vast mines of wealth 
which now lie hidden away in that remote corner of the 
state, be left no longer unproductive, like the talent 
wrapped in a napkin and buried in the earth. And let 
us hope, that the projected system of internal improve- 
ment for this country, be speedily completed, to deve- 
lope its mineral and agricultural resources, and appre- 
ciate its manufacturing power, which is now but dimly 
shadowed forth in its spirited little rolling mills and nail 
factory, when almost every mountain stream might 
work a Lowell, and Virginia, at length, become what 
is her right and her destiny,—an empire herself, and 
yet “imperium in imperio.” S. F.C. Walnut Hills, 





The Farm of W. A. Hayes, Esq. 





Epitors or THE Cunrivaror—The agricultural 
readers in New-England are quite generally aware that 
this gentleman is a most systematic, enlightened and sue- 
cessful cultivator. He has long been a zealous promo- 
tor of improvements in farming, and that zeal has been 
directed by a most thorough knowledge of all its prin- 
ciples. In the month of October last, I had the plea- 
sure of visiting Judge Hayes, at his farm in South Ber- 
wick, Me., and found much in his mode of culture that, 
in my View, is worthy of consideration. Some of the 
prominent points of his husbandry, I shall now notice, 
with the hope that the readers of The Cultivator inay 
find something useful in the perusal. ; 

Judge Hayes’ farm consists of about 160 acres, the 





every acre of the estate, on either side of the slope, 
may here be seen. ‘The mansion is approached, in front, 
by snecessive flights of granite steps, with turfed ter- 
races intervening, filled with a variety of shrubs and 
low-growing trees, with ornamental foliage, arranged 
end cultured with mueh taste by the ladies. The house 
was buiit by the former proprictor: it is spacious, with 
an aspect most rural and comfortable. Thefarm-build- 
ings combine every thing desirable for convenience, 
neatness and order in their arrangement. In the rear 
of the buildings is an ample kitchen-garden, and a fine 
young orchard of ingrafted fruit of JOaeres. A south- 
ern slope is deemed highly favorable for frnit-trees in 
that bleak country; and the fine appearauce of this or- 
ehard would seem to substantiate it. The fenees are 
all durably built, and kept in good repair. A farm-road 
runs nearly through the premises, dividing them about 
midway. Strong and conveniently hung gates, with 
granite posts, are placed along this road. They have 
been erected at different times, as the materials 
eould be advantageously proenred in the way of an ex- 
ehange trade; thus exemplifying the determination be- 
fore stated in proceeding gradually and judiciously in 
outlays for improvements. 

Tue Barns—The principal barn is 105 feet long by 
43 feet wide, with 20 foot posts. In stowing away 
hay in this barn, the mows are gradually Jaid out on 
each side until they meet, forming an areh over the 
floor sufficiently high to walk under. All the room 
over head ean thus be filled with hay. Stables run the 
whole length of the barn, on the south side, with a cel- 
lar underneath them. There is another cellar for roots 
at one end of the barn, well finished and ventilated, and 
convenient for feeding the eattle. A grain-barn, 25 by 
26, stands a little back upon the side-hill, with a base 
ment story, open on the south side, for the sterage of 
every farm implement. This is the ‘f place” for every 
tool not in use, and here it may be found, “in its 


| place.” 


most of which he purchased some 30 years ago. He | 


has, in addition, 60 or 70 acres of pasture, a mile or 
two from home. His Jand is the oldest settlement in 
that part of Maine; and some of it has been cropped 
for a long period of years. The Judge has in his pos- 


When the large barn was built, it was most thorongh- 
ly mnderpinned with granite, and the eracks made per- 


\fectly tight with mortar. It was soon fonnd that the 


sills and sleepers began to rot, by reason of moisture, 
and confined air. and three or four feet of the bottom of 


the hay-mow was damaged trom the same canse. It 


session the original deed from the Indian chief, to the | 


first white or civilized proprietor, aud he gave the deed 
of the premises to the Judge. The farm extends over 


@ high hill, with low, wet lands on each side, and | 


became necessary to remove the underpinning between 
the posts: and a cirenlation of air is now deeme! of 


‘importance, tor the preservation of the timbers and the 


much of the soil is naturally quite thin. As it came. 
into his possession, it was mostly pasture land, covered | 
with bushes, and other coarse herbage, of little value. | 
The arable land had been hard-rnn, producing only hay | 


enough for the wintering of 6 or 8 head of cattle. 


agriculturist, to set such an example of judicious and 
systematic husbandry as any fermer, of moderate means 


sweetness of the hay, in the bottom of the mow. It 
is thoueht that the cellar should be left open on the 
south side, for the health of the eattle, as well as for 
the other considerations named. 

The corn-honse stands a little away from the other 


buildings. It is set upon substantial granite posts, 
It has, through life, been a favorite object with this | 


and some enterprise, might follow with safety and ad- | 


vantage. The land being in an exhansted condition, | 


he determined to render it gradually more productive, 


without any great outlay of capital at any one time. | 
Although his means have for many years, been ample, | 
and the temptation sometimes quite inviting, to enter | 
quite largely into improvements involving quite an addi- | 
tional investment, he has still adhered to his original | 


determination. The improvements have been made to 
pey as he went along, and the farming business has not 
been suffered to run in debt to him. 

‘he mansion and farm-buildings stand upon rising 
gr und, a little back from the public road, the elevation 
a:ording quite an extended view of the adjacent coun- 

The land rises gradually back of the buildings, 
juinating in quite an eminence, which commands a 
prospect of great extent, in every direction. About 


-_- - - 


| 
| 
| 
| 





about three feet above the surface of the ground. 
Smooth slate-stones are placed on top of these granite 
posts, projecting over them several inches, on all sides, 
which etleetually keeps ont the rats. Light, moveable 
steps are placed at the entrance, when it is necessary 
to pass in and out with grain, and ere removed when 
not in actual use. There are bins in this building for 
the storage of all kinds of grain raised upon the farm, 
as fast as it is threshed. 

Care or Stock—Judge Hayes is very considerate 
of the comfort and consequent thrift of his farm stock, 
during the inelemeney of the winter. I give his own 
eoneise and sensible remarks upon this subject :— 

‘The eattle are fed several times in the morning, and 
carefully carded; and at about 9 o’clock turned out for 
water and for exercise. While they are drinking, the 
stalls are cleaned, and supplicd with fresh and clean 
litter, and in an hour or two they are again tied up. If 
the weather is stormy or very cold, they are permitted 
to return to their stalls as soon as possible; but if the 
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weather is mild, they are suffered to remain out longer, 
but not more than two hours. They are fed in their 
stalls several times during the day, always giving a 
little at atime. In the afternoon, they are again turn- 
ed out and watered, and suffered to remain out as long 
in the morning. The stalls having been again 
cleaned and littered, the cattle are again tied up for 
the night. Great care ts taken to make the barn warn. 
When the weather is very cold, the windows and doors 
ure closely shat. 


as 


comfortable, are kept at much less expense and thrive 
‘ 
petter, 


| 
' all round it. 


Spacious apartments are thus afforded for 


| the diflerent kinds of stuck, and also places of deposite 


for the various materials to be converted into manure, 


| facture. 


'vetable substances are brought and tipped oil, 


‘My business cells me often to ride through the coun- 


ty of York, and it is distressing te see seven-eighithis of 
the stock, (working oxen excepted,) exposed to the se- 
verity of the weather in cold winter days, frou morn- 
ang till night, without shelter, Cattle soe situated will 
take little exercise, but stend shivering with the cold, 
not being able to lie down comfortabiy on the cold meit- 
ing snow. It is a mistaken notion that cattle and sheep 
should be much exposed to severe cold weather to ren- 
der them hardy. Some farmers say they leave their 
rattle out, because their business calis them away from 
home. It would be much bet- 
ter to turn their cattle out for water only ence each 
day, and tie them up aninediately after drinking, than 
to leave them out all day exposed to the open air. 
Then the humane farmer, when gone from home and 
exposed to the storms of our inclement winter, may 
feel some satisfaction in the reflection that he has dis- 
charged his duty to his live stock, by placing thea in 
a dry aud warm shelter.” 

MANUFACTURE oF Manurne—Lands that are in good 
condition, are kept so with comparative ease; but those 
that have become exhausted of thetr vegetable matter 
by a course of skiuning, are with mach difficulty made 
productive. While in this state, they soon pack down 
into a hard and lifeless condition, after being plowed, 
and of course, are far more susceptible to drouth. It 
is impossile for the roots of cultivated plants to expand 
or find nourishment ia them. Compost manure, having 
vegetable matter for its basis, and the necessary salts 
well developed in ‘ts combination, being liberally sup- 
plied to these infertile soils, renders them more permea- 
ble to heat, air and moisture; it operates as a sponge 
in the soil to attract and retain moisture; and it con- 
tains the elements of 2 robust life for the growing crop. 
We see that nature every where forms a rich vegetable 
mould for ner heavy forests to rear their towering heads, 
or her broad prairies to luxuriate in their variegated 
and exuberant foliege. 
bringing up an exhausted soil to a state of productive- 
ness, must ordinarily be upon augmenting the amount 
of vegetable matter in and upon the soil. 

It has heen a favorite object with Judge Hayes, to 
turn every thing of this kind to the best account. He 
preserves the vegetable matter of the decomposing sod, 
from the dissipating influence of sun and wind, by one 
eareful plowing; leaving it in its inverted position 
through the whole rotation of crops following. All the 
waste vegetable substances that are to be found on the 
farm, are annually gathered up and carried to the barn- 


This is a peor excuse. 


yard and piggery, to be converted into manure for the | 


tillage fields. Quantities of leaves are gathered in the 
fall, and even late in the spring, for littering the eattle 
and swine. The bushes, ferns and coarse grasses, left 
by the cattle in the pastures, are annually mowed and 
‘arted to the yards; and a better herbage coming in, 
the quality of the pastures is improved. The sour, 
coarse grasses of the unreclaimed lowlands are brought 
to the barn and stacked outside, to be used for littering 
the stalls. All the refuse straw is saved for the same 
purpose. 

The large barn is placed upon a side-hill, with yards 


A main dependance, then, in | 


| established. 


that require more than one season to rot them. 
In this way, the cattle, being more | 


in the diderent stages of their decomposition or manu- 
The yard ou the north side of the barn has 
been dug out from the side-hill, and bas a bank wall to 
prevent the caving in of the road above it. It is there- 
he deposite of materials 
‘To this 
place all the potato tops, coarse grass, brakes, bushes 


fore a convenient place tor t 


of one years’ growth, and any and all other coarse ve- 
The in- 
he collection of these ma- 
in the course of the 
season their accumulation becomes very important. 
There is a deposite of swamp muck, covering several 
acres, from 8 toe 15 feet in depth, within a Jew rods of 
the barn. The road is a little descending a.l the way 
fro tue swamp to the yards, and they are well cover- 
ed with it each year, at little expense. A good coat 
is also spread over the bettom of tie barn-cellar. This 
ecllar was commenced some time alter the barn was 
built. It has been enlarged from year to year by 
throwing the soil under the barn, back upon the manure, 


dustry and care exhibited in t 
terials is most Commendable, and 


in about eyual proportions with it, at suitable intervals 
during the winter. 

The yards are plowed and dug over several times du- 
; are 
occasionally added to absorb all the gases, the bad and 
unhealthy odors. From 10 to 30 casks of lime have 
been annually used in the composts. Judge Hayes 
thinks that so far as the uninterrupted health of his fa- 
mily may be considered a test in the case, the prudence 
and benefit of the practice, on this seore only, are fully 
Early in the spring, the contents of the 


ring the season, and more muck, soil, lime or ashes 


' . . ° ’ ' 
/eellar are overhauled, from end to end, which is thought 


to promote all the desirable decomposition before cart- 
ing on to the soil. 

The horse-barn stands near the ont-buildings of the 
house, and the manure is thrown intoa yard excavated 
and walled np, excepting at the lowest end. A stoned 
drain, leading from the house to this yard, with a con- 
siderable descent, conducts all the wash of the house, 
and the nicht soil, on the horse manure, keeping it suf- 
ficiently moist to prevent too rapid fermentation. Muck, 


i soil, &e. are occasionally added, and three or four hogs 


| are busily at work amougst it. 











Should the drain at any 
time beeome offensive, there is an abundance of water 
at hand to flood it and semove impurities. The horses 
stand upon several inehes of tan-bark which has beea 
previously exposed to the atmosphere for several months. 
After becoming weii saturated with their urine, it is 
thrown ont with the manure, and is thought to be a 
eood material for the soil of the lowland meadow. 
Judge Hayes related an interesting example, in the 
case of a neighboring farmer, of the advantage of a 
diligent collection of materials to be converted into ma- 
nure. A young man came into possesston of a poor, run- 
down farm at the death of his father. Being of an enter- 
prising Carn, and desirous of bringing up the homestead 
to a more productive state, he anplied to the Judge for 
advice as to the kind of husbandry to be adopted. He 
ras told to collect materials for increasing his manure. 
To cover the yards and litter the stables with the best 
material he could command; and if nothing better 
could be procured, to take sand or gravel,—or at any 
rate, something,—to absorb the liquid and gases of the 
manure from the stock. As the farm afforded no muck, 
the young man commenced by carting in turf and soil 
from the road-side. The stables were sprinkled with 
loam, daily, to absorb the urine. When this resource 
failed, he carted turf and soil from the fields. Ina few 
years he was enabled to more than double the stock 
and dairy produce of his farm, through the increased 
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productiveness of the fields and this again increased 
the facilities for a manure. His farm is now pro- 
ductive, and with ease he lays by a handsome sum an- 
nually, from the products of his dairy. 

Tue Piccery—The excellent arrangements for the 
swine, and the ingenuity of Judge Hay es in his manu- 
facture of manure from this source, are so much better 
described by himself than I can do it, that I quote his 
own remarks :— 

“My hog stye is seventy feet long and seventeen 
feet wide. There is one aisle on one ” side, and seven 
partitions for hogs on the other. A place for dressing 
the hogs, and kettle for cooking their food, are in the 
centre. Doors are so placed that the swine may be re- 
moved from one apartment to the other, and ‘to the 
area for dressing them. There is a row of yards on the 
side of the stye, one for each apartment. The doors 
leading to these yards are hung at the top, so as to 
swing either way, and thus the hogs may go in or out 
at their pleasure, and always have their doors, when 
desirable, closed after them. These doors should be 
made of plank or double boards, tu render them so hea- 
vy that the wind will not keep thein open in cold sto - 
my weather. The hog is proverbially called a dirty 
animal. This depends very mach on his education. 
If he has been brought up with dirty habits, he will 
continue in them, unless great pains are taken to change 
them. But onthe contrary, if he has acquired good 
habits, he will endure great suffering to avoid a filthy 
action. Hogs in this land of barren soil are especially 
valuable for making manure. I conld never obtain 
much advantage from the rooting of well fed swine; 
but the quantity of urine they discharge is very great 
and valuable. It is very important that the evacua- 
tions of the hog should always be deposited on the ma- 
nure heap. If they are discharged in the stye or in his 
nest, they will be principally lost. Now by observing 
the regular habits of this animal, and taking a little 
pains, a bad habit in this respect may soon be cured. 
The confined hog always goes to a wet place to make 
his evacuations. If then, you wish the hog to ehange 
his place for doing this, dig a small, hollow place in 
the manure heap, and keep it wet for a few days by 
turning in water occasionally ; at the same time make the 
place clean and dry whieh you wish him to abandon. 
He will then probably go to the wet place in the ma- 
nure yard to make his deposites; but if he should not 
do so, fasten him out from the stye for a few days, 
that he shall be compelled to go to the desired place, 
keeping the place you wish him to abandon, clean and 
dry in the mean time, and you will, without fail accom- 
plish your object. This to some, will appear a low, 
trifling subject to write about, but the farmer, to thrive, 
must attend to small concerns. I usually keep ten old 
hogs on my farm, and pigs to supply their place. They 
are fed with the waste of the kitchen, dairy, and with 
boiled roots, apples and some meal.” 

We are informed that it is a proverb with the Flem- 
ish farmer, that ‘* manure is the god of agriculture ;” 
and with the Seottish farmer, that ‘‘ muck (manure,) is 
the mother of the meal chest.” These are strong and 
significant expressions; but one seems to find them 
pretty fully realised in the husbandry of Judge Hayes. 

In my next communication, I propose to continue 
my sketches of this gentleman’s farming, under the fol- 
lowing heads: 

Ist. Management of the Arable Land 

2d. Improvement by Mixing Soils. 

3d. Improvement of the Pastures. 

4th. Draining and reclaiming Wet Lands. 

Brattleboro’, Vt. Dec. 25, 1848. F. Horprook. 
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One house in New-York, shipped on one day recently, 
$33,445 lbs. cheese for Europe, valued at $68,841. 








he ‘Poultry ‘Dard. 


Varieties of the Domestic Fowl. 








In our last, we deseribed several of the original 
stocks and wild species of the fowl. The domestie va- 
rieties whieh have sprung from these, are very numer- 
ous—a circumstance which need create little surprise, 
when it is considered that the bird has been in a state 
of subjugation for several thousand years, and has pas- 
sed from one country to another over the prineipal por- 
tion of the globe. 

Game Fowr.—Of the domestieated breeds which 
are believed to retain in a striking degree their original 
charaeters, the game fowl, fig. 15, is entitled to the 
first rank. Martin, in his late work, as we have al- 
ready quoted, (see last number,) eonjectures that the 
beautifal variety of the game fowl ealled the “ black- 
breasted red,” may have been derived from a species 
of India jungle fowl. He further mentions that * the 





15—GAME cocx 


Earl of Derby possesses a breed which has been in 
possession of that noble family for many genera- 


tions, and which is sedulons!y preserved from base al- 
loy. It is a black-breasted red, with a purple band 
across the wing, and though superior in size to the Ban- 
kiva jungle-fowl, it closely resembles that bird in plu- 
mage and in elegance of contour.” 

Although the fowl was found in a domestie state in 
Britain, at the time of the Roman conquest, it 
is probable that the game breed was introduced after 
that event. Martin remarks that the ancient Greeks 
possessed several renowned breeds of game fowls, and 
that Media and Persia possessed others of first rate ex- 
cellence ; but he thinks it probable that this breed was 
introduced by the Romans, who are supposed to have 
derived it from the Persians, when Britain was a Ro- 
man colony. 

But whatever may have been the way in which the 
game fowl was carried into England, it has long been 
there cultivated with such care, and has attained such 
perfection, that it has been by some naturalists express- 
ly denominated ‘‘ the English Fowl.” 

Formerly, the great inducement for keeping the game 
fowl, was its employ ment in cock-fighting, a barbarous 
sport, which has for several years been forbidden by 
law in England, and several parts of this country; but 
the breed is still preserved by many, not, as has ‘been 
observed, ** for fighting, but for its beauty, its purity, 
and ancient lineage. ” 

There are several varieties of the game fowl, each of 
which has or has had its admirers and patrons. The 
points which distinguish the best, are given as follows 
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‘‘ The head ought to be small, the eyes large and 
brisk, and the beak strong and hooked at the setting on; 
its color ought also to answer to that of the principal 
or general color of the feathers, whether they be yel- 
low, reddish, or gray. The beam of his leg ought to 
be very strong, and according to his plumage either 
blue, gray or yellow ; and the spurs ought to be reugh, 
long and sharp, a little bending and pointing inward, 
The three colors esteemed in a game-cock are 
yellow, and red, with a black breast.” 

‘It is not,” says Martin, ‘*‘ for its pugnacious quali- 


gray, 


ties that the game fowl is to be noticed—it yields to no | 


breed, nay, perhaps is superior to west in the whiteness 
aud sapidity of its flesh; the hens are excellent layers, 
aad the egas, though of moderate size only, are remark- 
able for the delicacy of their flaver. The game-cock 
is Very attentive to his female train, and ever ready to 
do battle in their defence, but not unfrequently le be- 
comes sauvage wml dangerous. We have ourselves more 
han unce been fiercely assailed by a game-cock, and be 
it observed, a blow from his spur is no trifle; several 
instances have come wader our notice in which children 
have been severely injured, and we have read and heard 
of cases in which children have been killed. 

“ Of all the breeds, in our eyes, the game breed is 
the most beautiful, whether we jook to contour or to 
ecvlouring; the coe ‘k carries himself proudly yet grace- 
fully; his pert and bearing proclaim his fiery spirit; his 
undaunted mettle, which endures even to his last breath. 
for while postrate and mortally wounded he will answer 
the insulting crow of his victorious rival, and make 
last eflert to revenge hi:nself before the spark of life is 
extinct. No wonder that the gallant cock should have 
been chosen as the emblem of courage.” 

The game fowl has been introduced into this country 
and is bred by several amateurs in great beauty and 
perfection. 

Great Maray Fowr.—This is undoubtedly descend- 
ed from the Gallus giganteus, which is a native of Ja- 

va, Sumatra, and probably, of other parts of seuthern 
Aaa. It is still found in the islands named. But we 
are informed by various travellers that it is kept in a 
domesticated state not only in India, but in the Malay 
peninsula, in Cochin-China, and China. It has long 
been known in Europe and Ameriea. It is unquestion- 


ably the parent stock of the kiads known under the 
names of Malay, India, Chittagong, Java, St. Jago, 


Cochin-Chinese, Cliinese, andin some parts of America, 
as the Bucks County, and Ostrich fowl. A cross of it 
probably prevails in all the larger breeds. The trifling 
ditferences which appear in the kinds mentioned, Mar- 
tin attributes to the influence of demestication and ac- 
cidental or designed crosses. 

The accompanying pertrait, (fig. 16,) is given by 
Martin as representing the truest type of the species—G . 
giganteus. He gives the following excelleat descrip- 
tion of the bird: 

‘** The male, in his natural attitude, often eonsidera- 
bly exceeds two leet in height, from the ground to the 
crown of the head. The comb extends backwards in a 
line with the eyes; it is low, thick, destitute of serra- 
tions, and has the appearance as if its ridge had been 
eut off. The wattles hanging from the under mandible 
are small, and the throat is bare. The neck is long, 
and covered with hackles of a pale golden reddish color, 
which extend to the upper part of the back. ‘The mid- 
dle of the back, and the lesser wing coverts are of a 
deep chestnut, and the webs of the feathers are disuni- 
ted; the greater wing coverts are glossy green; the se- 
condaries and quill-feathers are of a pale reddish yellow 
on their outer webs. The hackles of the rump are 
long and drooping, and are of a pale reddish yellow. 
The tail feathers are of a glossy green. The under 
parts are generally of a glossy greenish black, with 











high reflections, each feather being of a deep, chestiut 
at the base, produei ing somewhat of a mottled appear- 
ance, espec ially if the plumage be a little deranged. 
The body is stout, and the legs are long, but very ro- 
bust. In proportion to the size of the body, and length 
of the neck and limbs, the head seems sinall, and is 
far from being pleasing in appearance, the curtailment of 
the comb and wattles seeming the result of injury or 
malformation. The gait is heavy and destitute of aler:- 


ness, aud the bird, as we have frequently seen, often 
reposes resting on the tarsi or shanks, their whole 


length being applied to the ground. The emen resis 
in the same manner. The attitude is uncouth, and gives 
the idea of the bird being oppressed with its own 
weight. It is very probable that this gigantic fow) is 
less disposed to mount the trees and roost on the bran- 
ches than most others of the genus; and this strange 
attitude may be the ordinary mode of taking repose. 
The crow of the cock, instead of being a clear ringing 
tone, heartily delivered as if in defiance of every rival, 





16—KULM OR MALAY FOWL.’ 
like the blast of the knight’s clarion on the listed field, 


is short, hoarse, and monotonous, more like a croak 
than a crow.” 
As before remarked, this race, in a domestic state, 


presents considerable variation of characters; but we 
agree with the author above quoted, that the stock re- 
presented by the cent shows the greatest purity, and in- 
dieates the least departure from the original. The 
breed inits pure state is generally not handsome, either 
in form or plumage, and its flesh is coarse and wanting 
in flavor. {t is chiefly valuable for crossing Varieties. 
in whieh increase of size is desirable. Much, however 
depends on the manner of breeding. By care and judg- 
ment in selecting the best formed and finest boned spe- 
cimens for propagation, the breed can be greatly chan- 
ged and improved in the course of a few generations, 
Several instances of this kind have occurred under our 
own observation. The celebrated Cochin-China fowls 
kept in Queen Victoria’s aviary, are regarded by Mar- 
tin as only a sub-variety of the great Malay. 

Valuable stocks have originated by crossing different 
branches of the Malay with other breeds. Dickson 
thinks it is very probable that the Dorking originated 
by a cross between the Malay and the game fowl. A 
writer in the Scottish Quarterly Journal of Agricui- 
ture is of the same opinion. The Jersey-blue indicates 
a similar mixture. 

As we commonly sce the Malay, it possesses but lit- 
tle spirit and courage; yet a variety of the race is cul- 
tivated in India, w hich is game. We saw some speci 
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mens of this game stock, twenty-five years ago. They 
were mostly white, but in general characters corres- 
ponded to the figure and description above given, ex- 
cept that they were less in size, and were much more 


active. In courage they were unflinching; and the | 


Rs 
young would sometimes pick out each others’ eyes, and 


tear their heads bare to the skull, belore they were 
old enough to crow. 

A breed was established in England about seventy 
years ago, by the Duke of Leeds, called the ‘ Shake- 
bag” breed, which obtained great celebrity, for the 
strength and prowess of the cocks. Martin observes 
that ‘this breed was probably formed by a cross with 
the Gallus giganteus ; the male frequently exceeded 
ten pounds in weight, and to his great strength is ad- 
ded spirit and determination.” This breed is thought 
to be now extinct. It was sometimes called by authors 
the ‘‘ shack-back,” or ‘‘ shag-back” breed; but Mar- 
tin suggests that as it was formerly the practice in 
cock-tighting to challenge all comers with the cock 
concealed in a bag, ‘* the tremendous power and size 


of the Duke of Leeds’ fowl, proved so superior to those | 


of all competitors, and usually securing conquest, it 
eventually obtained the name pur excellence, of Shake- 
bag. which was corrupted to the other terms.” 
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Naising Fruit Trees---Inquiries Answered. 





A correspondent in Virginia, makes the following in- 
quiries :— 

Will apple, pear, and quince seeds lose their vitality 
by being kept dry in boxes six or twelve months ? 

{They would probably be more or less injured, and 
perhaps in some eases wholly spoiled. Pear seeds have 
been kept dry a few months, and after exposure to 
mvisture and trost, have vegetated fincly. In other ca- 
ses, apple and pear seeds, so treated, have nearly failed. 
Security would direct that the seeds be kept moderate- 
ly moist from the time that they are taken from the 
fruit. After having become much dried, moisture and 
frost operate in softening and splitting the horny cover- 
ing.] 

Should peach stones be planted immediately after the 
fruit is taken from them, and will they come up well 
when taken from under the trees and planted at this 
season of the year [late autwmn,} where they have 
been lying since they fell from the tree; and will the 
stones which have been kept dry in boxes the same 
length of time, come up as well as if planted fresh ? 

[In all eases, the seeds of fruit trees are best if as 
fresh as possible; but peach stones may be kept some 
months dry with small injnry. Some nurserymen plant 
them alter the lapse of a year, but they do not often 
succeed so well. Under the tree, shaded from the sun, 
and in contact with the moist earth, they might dry but 
little ; and again, if in hot sunshine and on dusty ground, 
they might suffer severely. They should always be 
cracked before planting, in which ease freezing is not 
necessary, but only facilitates the splitting of the stone. 
Too much moisture spoils them. ] 

Which are twenty of the best peaches, and twenty of 
the best plums? 

{ Peaches—Early York (serrated,) Early Tillotson, 
Cole’s Early Red, Cooledge’s Favorite, White Imperial, 
George IV, Grosse Mignonne, Bergen’s Yellow, Large 
Karly York, Large Red Rareripe, Bellegarde, Early 
Newington, Nivette, Morris’ White, Old Mixon Free, 
Crawtord’s Early, President, Noblesse, Crawford’s Late, 
Druid Hill. 


Plums—Primordian, Imperial Ottoman, Lawrence 
Gage, Early Orleans, Purple Gage (genuine,) Red 
Diaper, Purple Favorite, Red Gage, Jeflerson, Impe- 
rial Gage, Lombard or Bleecker’s Scarlet, Washington, 


Golden Drop, Frost Gage, Blue Imperatrice.] 

The seed of what plum trees are best to raise stocks 
from ? 

[On strong soils, where the plum flourishes well, any 
thrifty growing healthy sort may be taken, as the horse 
plum. On soils less favorable, those sorts least liable to 
cast their leaves prematurely will usually be found best. 
Some of the most vigorous varieties of the wid plum 
are well adapted to light or sandy soils. ] 

Which are the ten finest Raspberries, and which the 
ten best Gooseberries? 

{Fine varieties of the Raspberry are not numerous. 
The Red and the Yellow Antwerps are the old stand- 
ards. For a hardy variety in the northern states and 
on strong or heavy soils, probably none exceeds the 
genuine Red Antwerp. The Franconia and Fastolff re- 
semble it, and are both fine. The Red Cretan has pro- 
| ved very produetive on light soils. The common Red 
| Garden Raspberry, is a good early sort. The Ameri- 
can White, and American Black, are distinguished for 
their high flavor, though rather small in size. 

Out of the hundreds of English Gooseberries, very 
few have been so widely cultivated in this country as to 
enable one to pronounce upon their general adaptation 
end excellence. Among these, the Roaring Lion, 
Crown Bob, Whitesmith, Waterloo, and Champaigne, 
are fine, and have perhaps succeeded as well as any.]} 

What is the form, size, color, &e., of the Chinese 
Flat Peach? 








[It isso flat 
or compressed 
on its base and 
apex, a8 near- 
ly to resemble 
a wheel, the 
transverse dia- 
meter being 
nearly 3 = in- 
ehes, while the 
distanee from 
the stem to the 
crown is only 
about 3 of an 
inch, & mere 
skin covering 
the stone at 
each end, (fig. 
17.) It is pale 
R yellow, red- 
‘dened im the 
sun, and issaid 
to be a good 
melting peach . 
It has not frui- 
ted in this 
country. ] 






17—FLAT PEACH OF CHINA 





The Double Brugmansia. 





Among house-plants, one of the most magnificent is 
the Brucmansia. The old Brugmansia suaveolens, 
formerly known as the Datura arborea, has been long 
in cultivation, and is remarkable for its large, pure 
white, bell-shaped or trumpet-shaped pendant flowers. 
Loudon states, in his Suburban Gardener, that ‘‘ in the 
garden of Durant, Esq., at Putney Hill, Brug- 
mansias have grown and flowered to a degree of per- 
fection which would hardly be credited by those who 
have not seen the plants. Some of them are nearly six 








Green Gage, Bleecker’s Gage, Huling’s Superb, Coe’s 
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feet high, with woody stems three inches in diameter; 
and one in the summer of 1837, bore upwards of 2,000 


flowers.” The treatment they received, was to keep | 


them in the frame in the reserve ground during the win- | 


ter, and to turn them out into very rich soil, late in the 
spring, and keep them well supplied with water during 
summer. It must be evident at a glance that so large 
and vigorous a plant needs a pot or tub of very large 
dimensions. When well treated, it continues in flower 
for several months during summer and a part of au- 
tumn. 

The Double Brugmansia, (B. Knightii,) figured 
above, and taken from a late number of the Horticul- 
turtst, an exact portrait of a fine specimen in posses- 
sion of the editor, is thus described in that interesting 
Magazine:—‘‘ The flowers are pure white, long trum- 
pet-shaped and double,—one tube being inserted within 
the other. The immense size of the flowers—each 
about nine inches long, and the curiously ruilled ap- 
pearance of the lower part of the corolla, make it a 
most conspicuous object when in full bloom. Some 
specimens, six or eight feet high, which we saw in full 
bloom at Montgomery Place lately, were the most su- 
perb and striking objects in the large and beautiful 
flower garden of that demesne.” 





Culture of Strawberries. 





A practical man, who writes in the Horticulturist, 
says: ‘‘Strawberries can be produced in great abun- 
dance, and with more ease than any other valuable 
fruit. With a moderate degree of care and attention, 
they will yicld at the rate of one hundred bushels per 
acre. They will grow freely on any soil that will give 
a good crop of corn; and if planted early in spring, 














wiil yield a fair crop in June.” He says a commen 
error is to plant them in old worn out garden soils, or 
to manure them too highly, which gives vines, but no 
fruit. The best is a good, deep, new soil, not exces- 
sively rich. 





Pruning Transplanted Evergreens. 





The following interesting experiment, showing the 
equal importance of pruning evergreens and deciduous 
trees, when transplanted with mutilated roots, is given 
in a late number of The Horticultertst : 

“In April last, I obtained at Flushing, twelve trees 
of the Norway Spruce. They were sent to me as they 
are grown in the nurseries, with the limbs starting from 
the roots. They were very badly taken up, and still 
worse packed. The small amount of moss which was 
put around the roots was entirely dry, and the roots 
themselves were badly bruised and broken in taking up 
or on their passage. 

‘‘ Three of the best of the trees I set out in the sha- 
ded grounds about my house, leaving all the limbs un- 
touched. 

‘<The remaining nine were planted on the adjacent 
streets, exposed to the full blaze of the sun, and the 
reflection from the dry dust; and thinking that the con- 
dition of these nine trees required decided remedies, | 
pruned them severely, leaving only those limbs which 
were within a few feet of the top. 

‘““ They were all planted in the most careful manner, 
were well mulched and watered, but the three first men- 


| tioned were watered most frequently, and were protect- 


ed most of the day by the shade of other trees. Now 
for the result: all of the trees on the street are alive, 
and eight of them have thrown out shoots several inch. 
es long. The ninth stands in an unfavorable position ; 
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but the buds are just now beginning to push, and the 
tree will live. 

‘¢ Of the three trees planted about my house, one 
died early, though watered daily. One still retains its 
leaves and partially its green color, but shows no other 
sign of vitality. The third is in much the same state 
with the ninth, above mentioned; but if anything, its 
condition is less favorable. I think the trees could not 
have been saved without the severe pruning which they 
received.” 





Horticultural Miscellanies. 


Tu1ip.—In Persia, where the tulip is abundant, it is 
considered as the emblem of perfect lovers. ‘‘When a 
young man,” says Chardin, ‘* presents one to his mis- 
tress, he gives her to understand, by the general color 
of the flower, that he is on fire with her beauty, and 
by the black base of it, that his heart is burned to a 
coal.” A burlesque on flora] emblems. 

Prices or Tuxrips.—The tulip trade of the Nether- 
lands was at its height in 1634—5—6. One root eall- 
ed the Viceroy, was sold for articles valued at 2,500 
florins, equa] to 250 pounds sterling. The Semper Au- 
gustus sold for 2,000 florins ; one person’ agreed to give 
4,600 florins, with a new carriage, two horses and har- 
ness; and another agreed to give 12 acres of land, for 
a single root. This may seem very wild to us; but 
multicaulis and other speculations have existed nearer 
home. 

PruninG.—It is said that the browsing of the goat 
gave the first idea of pruning the vine; and that the 
burning of a rose tree, causing it to sprout up afresh, 
led to the pruning of the rose. 

BreaTuHinG Pores oF PLanrs.—Plants are covered 
with a thin skin or epidermis, which is pierced with nu- 
merous invisible pores, called stomates, through which 
the plant breathes and perspires. In some plants there 
are as many as 70,000 of these pores to a square inch 
of the leaves; and the pores themselves, which are ob- 
long or oval, are in some instances only the 2500th of 
an inch long. 

Earry Froir.—A Mayduke cherry, trained against 
a south wall, and another tree of the same variety, in 
the open ground of a sheltered garden, were found, by 
J. Kyle, near Edinburgh, to differ a fortnight in the ri- 
pening of their fruit, the wall fruit being the earlier. 

A Tuunperine Fountain.—The largest artificial 
fountain in the world is at Chatsworth, the seat of the 
Duke of Devonshire, England. It shoots up, almost 
like lightning, a column of water, 267 feet high, more 
than one hundred feet higher than Niagara Falls, and 
about 50 feet higher than the Bunker Hill monument. 

INFLUENCE OF THE Moon.—Some of the ancient 
Romans, governed their gardening operations rigidly by 
the age of the moon. One author, quoted by Varro, 
says, “‘ I observe these things, not only in shearing my 
sheep, but in cutting my hair, for I might become bald 
if I did not do this in the wane of the moon.” 

Preasine Decerrions.—In Cardinal Richelieu’s 
Villa at Ruell, according to Evelyn, at the end of a 
long walk, was ‘‘ the arch of Constantine, painted on 
a wall in oil, as large as the real one in Rome, so well 
done, that even a man skilled in painting may mistake 
it for stone and sculpture. The sky and hills, which 
seem to be between the arches, are so natural, that 
swallows and other birds, thinking to fly through, have 
dashed themselves against the wall.” Speaking of the 
residence of Count de Liancourt, the same writer says, 
‘* towards his study joins a little garden, which, though 
very narrow, by the addition of a well painted perspec- 
tive, is to appearance greatly enlarged; to this there is 
another part, supported by arches, in which runs a 
stream of water, rising in the aviary, and sceming to 








flow some miles, by being artificially continued in the 
painting, where it sinks down at the wall.” 

DisaGREEABLE Drecertions.—Contrivances for play- 
ing tricks upon visitors were common in princely gar- 
dens in the last century, by squirting water suddenly 
upon them frorn unexpected sources. In one case, a 
huge copper serpent, started up and moving round 
swiftly, shot from its mouth a shower on the spectators. 
In another, two inusketeers [artificial] shot streams of 
water upon them from their musket barrels. In one of 
the finest gardens in England, visitors are suddenly 
treated with a ducking from the numerons branches of 
an artificial tree. Such low trickery is only fit for ill- 
bred school boys. More justifiable was the punishment 
inflicted on lawless curiosity, where a forbidden door 
was labelled, ‘* Don’t open this,’—and as soon as it 
was moved upon its hinges, a dashing shower bath 
came down from above. 

Cucumpers.—The village of Sandy, Bedfordshire, 
has been known to furnish 10,000 bushels of pickling 
cucumbers in one week, Loudon says, ‘‘ In March, 
cucumbers fetch in the London market a guinea a doz- 
en; in August and September, one penny a dozen.” 





Use of Leaves. 





We noticed, last autumn, the case of a plum tree, 
which lost all its leaves by leaf-blight, before the plums 
were fully grown, which continued stationary till a se- 
cond crop of leaves came out, when their growth re- 
commenced, and they subsequently acquired a fine, rich, 
honied flavor. 

A quite different case, but illustrating the same prin- 
ciple, was reported by the late President Knight. “A 
peach tree in my garden, of which I was very anxious 
to see the fruit, had lost, by the severity of the weather, 
all its blossoms except two, which grew upon leafless 
branches. I therefore endeavored to derive the neces- 
sary returning sap [to mature the fruit] from 
another source. To attain this object, the points of 
the branches, which bore fruit, were brought into con- 
tact with other branches of the same age, which bore 
leaves; and a part of the bark, extending in length 
about four times their diameters, was pared off imme- 
diately above the fruit. Similar wounds were then 
made upon the other branches, with which these were 
brought into contact; the wounded surfaces were close- 
ly fitted and tightly bound together. A union soon 
took place; and the fruit, in consequence, acquired the 
highest state of maturity and perfection.” 





Varieties of Strawberries. 





Eps. Cu.tivaATtor—The correspondent of The Hor- 
ticulturist at Poughkeepsie, does not do justice to the 
seedling strawberry of Mr. Hovey, but does more than 
justice to the Early Scarlet. He enumerates four va- 
rieties. The Early Scarlet is what we term staminate, 
or hermaphrodite. The other three pistillate, and not 
one of them, by themselves, would produce a perfect 
fruit. As the writer says nothing of the sexual cha- 
racter of the plants, I take it for granted that the poor 
Hovey was in a bed by itself, and so far from the Ear- 
ly Scarlet, as to admit of no intercourse, unless from a 
chance insect passing from the blossom of the one to tke 
other. The Bishop and Hudson, as they bore better, 
were, I presume, in closer proximity. I would here 
remark, that I presume that the writer’s Hudson, is not 
the true Hudson of Philadelphia, but the imported, 
necked fruit of Mr. Downing. The true character of 
the Hudson, will be discovered in a late publication of 
that veteran horticulturist, Mr. Landreth. 

In Massachusetts, and in this state, and Kentucky, 
and wherever I have seen the Hovey, all the blossoms 
bear perfect fruit, where staminate plants are near, un- 
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less killed by frost. With us, some of its berries are 
larger than any other variety, measuring from 4 to 53 
inches, but its average size with us is less than the fruit 
oi some others ; never much exceeding the one half of 
the average size that Mr. Hovey claims for it in the vi- 
cinity of Boston; and from the silence of the Strawber- 
ry committee of the Boston Horticultural Society, [| 
take it for granted that he does not err. With us, the | 
season of its fruit is short, and the plants soon die out. 
Its size gives it deserved celebrity. We have twe new 
seedlings, that promise to rival it in size, but it would 
not be safe to say so till we have had another year’s 
experience. The Scarlet is, with us, among the best 
bearers of the hermuphrodite family, but will not pro- 
duce with us, half the quantity of the Hovey, where 
planted adjoining. N. Lonawortu. Cincinnati, 


Dec. 15, 1848. 








Preservation of Grafts. 








Ens. Curtivator—I have, during the past year, no- | 
ticed several communications recommending the use of | 
saw-dust for preserving scions. From my own experi- 
ence, I find that it should be used with extreme cau- 
tion, on account of its liability to heat, when a large 
quantity is used. A nursery firm with whom I am in- 
timately acquainted, lost nearly their whole stock of 
apple roets and grafts, by packing them in sawdust du- 
ring the past winter. I have found fresh loam, dug di- 
rectly from the earth, much better than any other pre- 
paration for preserving grafts or roots, and every per- 
son engaged in this kind of work will find their opera- 
tions more successful, the closer they stick to nature. 
Now in the way that grafts are usually kept, some be- 
come surfeited with water; others are shrivelled and 
dry, while others may happen to receive just moisture 
enough. The latter, if selected and set by themselves, 
will all be found to grow strong and healthy, which 
would not be found to be the case with grafts kept ina 
hap-hazard way, as is usually the case. When loam is 
used for keeping scions, it should be used bountifully, 
as it retains a more regular degree of moisture. I have 
sometimes wrapped bundles of grafts in newspapers, 
and afterwards buried them in loam, and they have kept 
in this way admirably; the paper seemed to absorb and 
retain just moisture enough from the earth to keep the 
scions in excellent condition. Isaac HitpretH. Big 
Stream Point, Yates County, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1849. 





Melons in Central New-York. 


Eps. Curtivaror—Capt. M., of of the U. S. Navy, 
and at present a resident of this city, who lately dou- 
bled Cape Horn, and had frequent opportunities of eating 
melons in South America, says he saw none there equal 
to those raised in this city. So also, the Rev. Mr. K., 
once a resident of this city, but now an inhabitant of one 
of the Danish West India Islands, says that he has seen 
no melons in those Islands, equal to those he has eaten 
here. 

Now why is this? Is it that our soil and climate are 
superior to theirs ? Clearly not. The true explanation, 
undoubtedly, is this: Our short summers here are near- 
ly tropical while they last. Melons therefore, that are 
forwarded so that they may ripen their fruit in the 
height of summer, mature their fruit under almost the 
same circumstances as in the tropics. This fact, con- 
nected with the superior care of our cultivation, se- 
cures a result which, at first, seems so very improba- 
ble. C. E.G. Utica, Nov. 1848. 


Erratum. In the article on ‘ Selecting Varieties 
of Fruit,” after the words ‘‘900 different varieties,” 
add, of apples. Also, in the same article, 2d column, | 

2th line, after the words, ‘TEN varieties,” add, of 


Quality of 











apples: 
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It does not always happen that the ground is made as 
fertile when young trees are set out, asit should be. In 
such instances, subsequent manuring is useful. No bet- 
ter season for this purpose can be selected than late in 
the autumn or during the winter, when rains or thaws 
may carry the soluble portions down among the roots, 
and the remainder be spaded in in the spring. 

Now every person at all conversant with the laws of 
vegetable growth, is aware that the absorbing parts of 
roots, are the young fibres or spongioles, at or near the 
extremities of larger roots. In very small trees, these 
may be within a foot of the main stem; but as the tree 
increases in size, the circumference of the roots forms 
a larger and larger circle each successive year. While 
the tree is young, the length of the roots is usually 
quite equal to the height of the tree. As it becomes 
older, the roots near the base of the tree enlarge and 
become nearly destitute of fibres. Hence, the entire 
uselessness of the too common practice of applying ma- 
nure closely around the base of the tree, instead of at 
a distance of many feet around. This practice is not 
less absurd than to pour water into a man’s boots to al- 
lay his thirst. 

Trees which grow in sod ground can never thrive so 
well as where the soil is kept mellow and free from ve- 
getable growth. With young trees, the difference will 
often be as ten to one. Many, to avoid this evil, spade 
around their trees, but in so small a circie, that no be- 
nefit is derived; the young roots are far off from the 
tree and from this spaded circle, seeking, in a hard and 
dry soil, under the thick grassy covering, for a scanty 
supply of food. 

The above figure is intended to exhibit these errors, 
by showing how far from the effective reach of the 
roots, is the mound-of manure or mellow soil at the foot 
of the trunk. 





Apples for Canada. 


Wow tp it be advantageous to plant apple trees, to 
feed the apples to hogs, in a cold part of Canada, 
where land is cheap, and labor pretty high? In the 
affirmative, what kinds are considered best, for product - 
iveness and hardihood ?. Will any of your correspon- 
dents answer? A. Montreal, Dec., 1848. 








Pear buds on Quince. 





Goop GrowTH.—In the summer of 1847, I put two 
pear buds in a quince stock—they both took—spring of 
1848, headed down. They are now each 5 feet 1 inch 
high, and about # inch in diamter. J. Buncu. Chuck- 
atuck, Va 
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17—ELEVATION. 











} windows or glass doors, upon a veranda, which forms 
Rural Architecture. the left wing of the house; which being closed at the 


ends, and partially enclosed in front with lattice work, 
becomes a pleasant summer apartment. In the rear of 
Tuis cottage was designed as a summer retreat for a | the vestibule is a spacious pantry, 10-+-11 feet, com- 
city resident, and an attempt made to eombine in its | municating with the parlor on one side, and on the \\ 
plan and materials, as much economy as might be, con- | other with a dining room, 17-+-16 in the rear of the 
sistently with a sufficient but snug allotment of space | principal bed-room. The right wing is for a library or 

for a moderate family, with spare rooms for the hospi- | farm office, and is 17-+-11 feet. 
talities of a temporary retreat. The second floor furnishes four bedrooms, 144-13 } ft. 
each and another of 16-+-12—besides a 


__ — | hall or lobby of same size, with linen 
, closets taken off its angles. 
PANTRY Wi DINING ROOM The basement p!an shows a vestibule 


10x S/ I7< 16 





Design for a Suburban Cottage. 






















13+-10 feet, with acellar of same size 
back of it. A kitchen extending un- 
| der the parlor, and a corresponding 
room at the other end of the building, 
! to be divided at will, and may have 
one or two bed-rooms for domestics 
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SITTING ROOM 
iT asi 


— partitioned off in it, besides spare cel- 
a | lar room. 


| ’ Parlor, dining room, pantry, six bed- 

: rooms of good size, besides basement. 

18—FiRST FLOOR. Sufficient room for a citizen’s box. If 

There is on the principal floor—an entrance hall or} the building is to be a farm-house proper, then the 

vestibule of 10-+-12 feet, exclusive of the stairs to the | disposition of tie lower rooms can be changed to suit 
upper story and basement. From this vestibule to the | the case. 
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19—sECOND FLOOR. 20 —- BASEMENT. 

right, you enter a room 17-+11, to be used as a sitting | As shown in the elevation, the design is for an edifice 

reom, or as the principal bed-room. To the leit, you eo stone foundation and wooden frame, with boarding 

enter a large parlor, 28-+-17 feet, opening by two large | placed vertically, tongued and grooved, and the same 
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covered with a ribbon or strip—(as in Design V. of 
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| pearance ; by placing it around the side, it will improve 


Downing’s Cottage Residences, 1842.) The roof tobe | the looks very much, and ought to be there to cover 


made with a double pitch—the eaves to project well 
from the line of the wall, and to be supported and or- 
namented by brackets. 


ful devices to be employed in giving a tasteful and pie- 
turesque appearance to the building, such as cutting 
the lower edges of the shingles in semi-hexagons, sur- 
mounting the dormer windows with acorns or fleur-de- 
lis—placing a balcony over the entrance door, and bal- 
lustrades on the roof of the wings; as suggested by the 
print of the elevation. 

I have not made a proper estimate of the expense; 


but by referring to Downing’s Cottage Residences, De- | 
sign [V., [ find that the amount of material and work | 
is about equal in that case, to the above building. Al- | 
lowing for a little extra work as to style and finish, say | 


$2,200, and if built of brick, with more elaborate orna- 
ment, say $2,500. R.V. De Witt. Albany, 1849. 


Poor Man’s Cottage. 








one story and a-half high, or high enough to admit of 
those little att'c windows, coming within three feet of 









the floor. The F — SI = 
rear can be as el 
large as is 
deemed neces- 
sary. A room BEO ROOM PARLOR |i 





is taken from 
the woodhouse, 
which will be 
nice to set milk 
in, in summer, 
and very conve- | 
nient to keep 16 xX 18, 
fresh meat in 


| 
the winter, anc i Sw 


many other pro- STOVE SINK ROOM 
visions which | 1. BaD omael 
eannot be well — | 

kept ina warm MILK ROOM 
pantry. I 
should, of all 
things, like a 
pantry thus sit- 
uated. 


1x 16 16. [6 





KITCHEN 




















FLAGGING 
| 
} 


ji WOCD HOUSE 
Adjoining this 
is a place to iu 
wash, and make : 
cheese in, du- — 
ring the sum- [lo 
mer ,andto keep nite 
tubs, pails, bas- 21—FIRST FLOOR. 
kets, mops and brooms—then the sink-room to wash 
dishes in, handy to the stove. There can be an open- 
ing between the 
sink room and pan- 
try ,to put the dish- 
es through, which 
will be a great 
convenience. A 
stone should be 
placed under the 
cook-stove in the 
same manner that 
hearth stones are 
laid, level with 
the floor. 
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BED ROOMS: 


If the veranda 
should be only in 
front, it would give the house a lenghty unpleasant ap- 


25—SECOND FLOOR. 


The chimney to be finished | 
with ornamental shafts, and the usual cheap but taste- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 





| 


{ 


the door, opening into the kitchen—also to make it 
/ more pleasant in summer. After all, the shape of a 
house, depends much on the site, whether it be on an 
eminence, a side-hill, or on low level land—much also, 
is depending on the purse, whether it be deep or shai- 
‘low. A FarMer’s Wire. UN. Y. 


Sheep Husbandry. 


How do flocks of Sheep Run Out? 





Enitrors CutrivaATor—Thie opinion is quite preva- 
lent among farmers, that flocks of sheep, that are seve- 
ral years confined to one Iveality, deteriorate, or as fre- 
quently expressed, “ run out.” 

That flocks do sometimes deteriorate when contined 
to one locality, I do not doubt; but when such an event 
| actually occurs, I apprehend it would be quite as judi- 


| cious, and would quite as effectually restore the health 
| : - 


| and vigor of the flock, to dispose of the proprietor and 
{ 


Ens. CurtivATor—This house is to be 274-34 feet, | 


retain the sheep, as vice versa. ‘That this running out 
is owing to bad management, and not to any other lo- 
cal cause, I have no doubt, and it may be mainty incla- 
ded under two heads: First, in breeding ; secondly, in 
Seeding. 

The system of close, or in and in 
yond a “given point, and that point not very remote 


cc ] 


’ breeding, be- 


| from the starting point, I believe to be very injurious to 


constitutional vigor. But as the question has been 


| discussed in your columns, I will not now enter into the 


argument. 

Constitutional vigor in sheep, as well as in other 
animals, l regard as being of paramount importance ; 
without it, light fleeces, deformity and disease, are con- 
stant attendants. 

The form of a sheep should be as much the objeet of 
eare and solicitude as the form of a horse; while the 
former with many is searcely noticed, with the latter it 
is almost the only criterion of valne. Who would un- 
dertake to say that a long-legged, thin-shouldered, nar- 
row-chested, slab-sided, loose-jointed horse is possessed 
either of constitutional vigor or hardihood? Indeed, 
such an animal would be considered by every one as 
comparatively, if not utterly valueless; while thousands 
retain sheep equally faulty, trom which to propagate, 
and at the same time, the well-shaped, the vigorous and 
hardy, which from these circumstances have a tenden- 
cy to fatten, are sacrificed to the drover and the but- 
cher’s knife. Great care should therefore be taken not 
only in selecting bucks but breeding ewes. We should 
look at the whole sheep—should have an image of per- 
fection in our minds, and make every selection with a 
view to attain that object. It is not texture of fleece 
or weight of fleece, or symmetry of form, separately 
considered, but the combination of the greatest number 
of desirable points and qualities. 

The question arises in this connexion, how shall we 
dispose of the refuse of the flock ? 1 answer, a sepa- 
ration should be made soon after shearing; the choice 
lambs and breeding ewes, intended for preservation, 
should be put into good pastures; no buyer or butcher 
should be allowed to look ‘ over ” into their enclosure. 
The refuse, or those devoted to destruction, should be 
placed, if possible, in better pasture, and should be fed 
for a month or two in the fall, with corn or meal, or 
with turneps, until fit for slaughtering. 

As sheep increase in numbers, on a given number of 
acres, other things being equal, the amount of food per 
head, of course diminishes. What would fully feed fif- 
ty, might barely subsist seventy. Now let us look at 
the comparative profits. Good keep and poor keep 








will make at least one pound difference in weight of 
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fleece. Say 70 head at 24 Ibs. per head, 70-++24=175 | 5 | Europe. In eetiinn and in the forests of Abyssinia, 


lbs —50 head at 34 lbs. 50+34 3}—175—making weight | 
fleeces equal. Loss by winter-killing on account 
of poverty, from the 70 poor sheep, say 10 head; 50 in 
zood condition, no loss. The account now stands 50 to | 
69. The werease from 50 good sheep would doubt- | 
less be greater than from 60 poor ones; besides the 
wool account would now foot up 25 lbs. in favor of the | 
good conditioned sheep. So that well fed, as well | 
ts WELL BRED, should be the wool growers’ motto. 

Sheep are large feeders, and require, especially in 
winter, much care. Large flocks should, particularly 
ai that season, be divided into smaller ones, not to ex- 
ceed fifty or sixty in each; the weak, and the strong, 
and the small and the large, being kept in separate 
pai C¢ ‘Is. 

sae can then receive care and feed severally, ac 

ording to their respective conditions. A sheep in good 
condition, has a better appetite and will consume coar- 

»y food than one which is poor; but if suffered to run 
together promiscuously, they will crowd away the weak- 
er ones, and appropriate to their own use the choicest 
af the food. Wool grows much faster in winter than 
in summer, therefore, as wool is formed or made of 
Seed, and not of air, as some seem to suppose, it is ne- 
cessary that keep and care be increased accordingly. 
Otherwise there will be an inevitable ‘ falling aw ay,” 

—the fat and muscle previously acquired, will waste 
away to supply the growth of wool. 

During the next twenty years, the western part of 
Virginia, the state of Ohio, the hilly portions of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, with perhaps Indiana and Michi- 
yan, are destined to be the great wool regions. The 
east cannot compete with us in this article; but will find 
profit in the products of the dairy, beef, mutton, 
Solon, O. 


more 
and the coarser grains. CHAs. R. SMITH. 








~ Different Species of the Ox. 


The Gayal, Zebu, and Italian Ox. 








In addition to the different species of the ox mention- 
ed in our last, there are several others which it is pro- 
per to notice before we proceed to speak of the domes- 
tic races of Europe and America. 

The arnee is a species of wild buffalo found in Ben- 
gal, and other parts of India. Its most striking cha- 
racteristic is its enormous upright horns, which often 
micasure from four to six feet in length. 

Another wild species called the gour, inhabits the 
mountain districts of Central India. It is deseribed as 
being nearly six feet high at the withers, with very 
clean-made and vigorous limbs, resembling in this res- 
pect, the deer rather than the bovine tribe. The color is 
brownish black, almost approaching bluish black. The 
hair is short, having the oily appearance of fresh seal skin. 

The yak or grunting ox—Bos grunniens—exists in 
Tartary, both in a tame and wild state. It is, compa- 
ratively, of small size, covered with a profuse quantity 
of long hair, of a chocolate brown color. It does not 
low like the common ox, but only utters, when uneasy, 
alow grunting sound. It inhabits the coldest moun- 
tains and bleakest plains of Thibet. Its skin affords a 
comfortable covering for the inhabitants of those re- 
gions, and its flesh is used as food. The milk of the 
female, in a domestic state, affords butter, which is 
said to be of superior excellence. It is the custom of 
the people to preserve the butter in skins or bladders, 
in which state, being excluded from the air, it will keep 
in that cold climate for a year or more. 

The common buffalo—Bos bubalus—is believed to 
be distinct from any species before mentioned. It is 


found in a semi-domesticated state in various parts of 


Asia 


, in northern and eastern Africa, and in southern 





it is found wild. It is used for labor in many countries, 
and the milk and flesh of the cow are used for food. 
The gayal—Bos frontalis of Linneus—(fig. 26,) is 
found in southern Asia, both in a wild and domestic state. 
In general characters, this race more nearly approaches 
the domestic ox than any before noticed. The male 
is said to resemble our common bull in shape and ap- 
pearance. It is of a blackish brown color; the horns 
short, thick and strong. He is naturally very bold, and 
will defend himself against any beast of prey—even 
against the tiger. In a domestic state it is used by the 
natives for tilling the ground, and is said to be more 
tractable than the buffalo. Travelers state that the 
cow is very quiet and is used for all purposes of the 
dairy, and the milk is said to possess a peculiar rich- 





26—WILD GAYAL, OR JUNGLY GAU. 
ness, which is supposed to be owing to the animals 
feeding on the young shoots and branches of trees, in 


preference to grass. Though generally considered spe- 
cifically distinct from the zebu and from our common 
cattle, it is so nearly allied as to breed with both, and 
the offspring, in both cases, are fertile. 

The zebu or humped race of India, (fig. 27,) is cha- 
racterised by ‘‘ narrow, high withers, surmounted by a 
large fatty hump; an arched back, rising at the croup, 
and then descending suddenly to the tail; slender limbs; 
a large pendulous dewlap, falling in folds ; long, pen- 
dant ears, and a peculiar mild expression of the eye.” 
The race is described as varying in size from that of our 
largest cattle, to a dwarf and often hornless breed, not 
exceeding a young calf in stature.” The race is not 
confined to India, but is found in China, the Indian is}- 
ands, on the eastern coast of Africa, and in the island 
o Madagascar. In ancient times it existed in Egypt. 

Naturalists are not entirely agreed as to the ques- 
tion whether the zebu is a distinct species from the com- 
monox. Cuvier regarded the races as identical. Mar- 
tin, on the contrary, is inclined to believe them distinct. 
In support of the idea that the zebu has sprung from an 
original type, he cites the extreme antiquity of the race, 
and observes that from the earliest ages it has been an 
object of veneration in India—that it is found carved 
on the oldest temples—that its figure is found on the 
tombs of Thebes, and on the sculptured remains of 
Egyptian antiquity, which are traceable two thousand 
years before the christian era, the characters presented 
being the same precisely, as those possessed by the ani- 
mal at the present day. 

An additional evidence of the distinctness of the ze- 
bu, from our common cattle, is its voice, which approach- 
es more to a grunt than the lowing of our kine. The 
races also differ in style of coloring. 

It is admitted, however, that the zebu will interbreed 
with our common cattle, and that they produce a fertile 
progeny; but a similar result not unfrequently occurs 
with distinct, though nearly allied species. 

The zebu has been in several instances introduced 
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into Europe, and we have known of one importation 
having been made to America. The late GorHAM 
Parsons, Esq., of Brighton, Mass., had several indi- 
viduals of this race, which we recollect having seen on 
different occasions, at his farm, and also at the eattle 
shows formerly held at Brighton. The bull resembled 
the cut here given. ‘The cows were smaller than the 
bull, and had a less prominent hump. Mr. P. reared a 
pair of steers of this race; and we believe he made 
some crosses between the bull and cows of different 
breeds. It is many years since we saw any of these 
cattle. We think it probable that none of their de- 
scendants are in existence. Perhaps some one can tell 
us their history. 

The large zebu is much more active than any of our 
common cattle. Itis used in India for various agricul- 





27—LARGE ZEBU OR BRAHMIN BULL. 

tural purposes, as well as for carrying burdens, and for 
the saddle. The bulls are used for carrying military 
dispatches. It is said ‘ they will travel with a soldier 
on their back, fifteen or sixteen hours in a day, at the 
rate of six miles an hour. Their action is fine, and 
they bring their hind legs under them in as straight a 
line as the horse. Such is their activity that they can 
clear a five-barred gate with ease.” 

Tue Domestic Ox—Bos taurus.—From the prece- 
ding notices which have been given of the different spe- 
cies of the bovine tribe, it will be perceived that none 
of them, except, perhaps, the Asiatie gayal, can be re- 
garded as identical with the domestic ox, and the most 
reasonable conclusion is, that the latter had an origin 
distinct from any before described. Though almost every 
country of the globe appears to have possessed one or 
more indigenous species of the ox, yet it is difficult, o1 
we might say impossible, to name the natural locality 
of the domestic race, or to say where its domestication 
was first effected. But, as observed by Martin, what- 
ever may have been its native country, “this most va- 
luable animal has spread with the spreading of nations: 
it is universal over Europe and Asia, except within 
those icy regions where the rein-deer supplies its place ; 
its range extends over the whole of Africa and the great 
island of Madagascar; and within modern days it has 
been introduced from Europe into the vast continent of 
America, and the islands of the southern ocean. In 
these new regions it has multiplied excessively, and 
herds roam the plains in a state of semi-wildness. 
South America owes the ox to the Spaniards; the ear- 
liest imported, according to Azara, were Andalusian. 
Captain John de Salazar, born in the city of Pomar, in 
Arragon, carried over seven cows and a bull to the 
coast of Brazil, whence they were transported by the 
rivers Paranay and Paraguay to the city of Assumption, 
in 1546, several months being occupied in their trans- 
port. From this stock sprung the feral cattle of the 


extensive Pampas, of which so many travellers have 
given most interesting descriptions.” 
Naturalists are agreed, however, that notwithstand- 


ing the great diversity presented by the domestie ox, 
and the various breeds into which it has ramified, 
the effects of treatment, food and climate, it is every 
where specifically identical. Still the peculiar charac- 
ters of the different breeds, are in many instances quite 
striking, and show that a long period of time has elapsed 
since they were subjected to the influences of domestica- 
tion. 

In noticing, as we propose to do, the various breeds 
of cattle, it is proper to begin with those which seem 
to have made the least departure from the primitive 
type. 

In Italy a fine race of semi-wild cattle exists in the 
Campagna of Rome, (fig. 28.) Martin observes that 
many of the bulls are ‘‘ models of beauty; such, in- 
deed as the sculptured figures of antiquity portray with 


from 





2S—BULL OF THE CAMPAGNA OF ROMP. 


spirit and fidelity.” They are described as mostly 
white, or grey tinged with brown; the horns large, well 
turned and pointed. The bulls, which are very fierce, 
are employed in the bull-fights of the amphitheatre of 
Rome—the noble animals keing kept, says Martin, ‘‘in 
the vaults which once held the ashes of the Imperial 
Cewsars !” 

It is this breed to which Mr. D. G. Mitcurur, un 
der the signature of ‘‘ Caius,” alludes, in The Cultiva- 
tor for 1847, p. 46. He says: ‘The oxen are large, deep- 
chested, well-formed, Jight-grey beasts, with enormous 
horns, spreading from 3 to 4 feet; and are said to have 
sprung from that famous breed of white cattle, which 
history and romance alike assign to the beautiful valley 
of Clitumnus. T hey have not the square, butcher make 
of the Herefords and Durhams; but taking view 
their soft, fine haired skins, their large, intelligent eyes 
and their branching horns, I have never seen handsomer 
eattle in any part of Europe.” 


into 


It has been conjectured, and the idea is not improba- 
ble, that some of the present breeds of Great Britain, 
including the semi-wild stocks of Chillingham and Cha- 
telherault parks, were derived from this ancient Italian 
race, which in remote times is believed to have extend- 
ed over a large portion of Europe and parts of Asia, and 
may have been carried to the British islands by seme 
of the early inhabitants, of whose history we have no 
knowledge. 

The cattle of Tuscany appear to have considerable 
affinity with this Roman breed. They are spoken of 
by travelers as of fine shape and appearance. And in 
Hungar y there is a breed of white or whitish cattle, of 
large size and with long horns, which may be identical 
with that of the Campagna. It appears to be a breed 
of superior character. Mr. FreiscHMAnn, in his re- 
marks on the agriculture of several European countries, 
(Report of the Commissioner of Patents, 1847, p. 
344,) observes: ‘‘ Among all the horned races of En- 
rope, there is none which, with an equally collossa) 
frame approach so nearly the speed of the horse, as da 








the Hungarian oxen. It is a race, which by their higk 
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and stately growth, their long horns, nearly six feet in 
length, their proud and bold look, their broad breast 
and handsome white color, changing slightly into blue, 
and lastly, the beautiful proportions of all their parts, 
may fairly be pronounced one of the most useful and 
handsomest productions of generating nature.” 

In our next, we shall commence notices of the Brit- 
ish breeds, and shall speak of those that have been 
introduced to this country. 








The Veterinary Department. 





Diseases of Horses. 





Rincnone.—Ringbone usually commences about the 
pastern-joint; but as it spreads rapidly it soon involves 
not only the pastern-bones, but the cartilages of the 
foot. Aceording to Youatt, when the first deposit is on 
the lower pastern, and on both sides of it, and produced 
by violeat inflammation of the ligaments of the joints, 
it is recognised by a slight enlargement, or bony tumor 
on each side of the loot, and just above the coronet. 
This is more frequent in the hind than in the fore foot, 
because, from the violent action of the hind legs in pro- 
polling the horse forward, the pasterns are more sub- 
ject to ligamentary injury behind than before; yet the 
lameness is not so great, because the disease is confined 
principally to the ligaments, and the bones have not 
been injured by the concussion ; while from the position of 
the fore limbs, and their exposure to concussion, there will 
generally be in them injury of the bones to be addedtothat 
of the ligaments. In its early stage, and when recognized 
only by a bony enlargement on both sides of the pastern- 
joint, or in some few cases on the one side only, the lame- 
ness is not very considerable, and it is not impossible to 
remove the disease by active blistering, or by the appli- 
cation of the cautery ; but there is so much wear and tear 
in this part of the animal, that the inflammation and the 
disposition to the formation of bone rapidly spread. 
The pasterns first become connected together by bone 
instead of ligament, and thence results “what is called 
au anchylosed or fixed joint. Its motionis lost. From 
this joint the disease proceeds to the cartilages of the 
foot, and to the union between the lower pastern and 
the coflin and navicular bones; and the motion of these 
parts is likewise impeded or lost, and the whole of this 
part of the foot becomes one mass of spongy bone. 
From this disposition to spread, and at first around the 
pastern-joint, which is situated just above the coronet, 
the disease has acquired the name of ringbone. 

Winp-Garuis.—Horses whieh are subjected to hard 
service are liable to have what are called wind-galls, on 
those parts of the limbs which are most exposed, espe- 
cially about the hock and upper pastern-joints. The 
aifection is an undue enlargement of little bags or sacs 
which are situated in the parts named. By the strain- 
ing of the tendons, these sacs become injured, and 
sometimes take on inflammation, and become hard. 
Youatt says—‘‘ The farriers used to suppose that they 
contained wind—hence their name wind-galls; and 
hence the practice of opening them by which dreadful 
inflammation has often been produced and many a va- 
luable horse destroyed.” As to treatment, the author 
just referred to directs, ‘if the tumors are numerous 
and large, and seem to impede the motion of the limb, 
they may be attacked first by bandage. The roller 
should be of flannel, and soft pads on each side of the 
enlargements, and bound down tightly upon them. The 
bandage may be wetted with a lotion composed of 3 
parts of vinegar to one of spirits of wine. The wind- 
gall will often diminish or disappear by this treatment, 
but will too frequently return when the horse is again 
hardly worked. A blister is a more effectual remedy, 
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and firing still more certain, if the tumors be sufficient- 
ly large and annoying to justify our having recourse 
to measures so severe. In bad cases, the cautery is 
the only cure, for it will not only effect the immediate 
absorption of the fuid, and the reduction of the swelling ; 
but, by contracting the skin, will act as a permanent 
bandage, and therefore prevent the re-appearance +f 
the tumor.” 








Domestic Economy, Recipes, Ke. 





{From Miss Beecher’s Domestic Receipt Book.] 





Roasted and Baked Meats. 





GENERAL REMARKs.—Be sure you have your spit and 
tin oven very clean and bright, and for this end wash 
them, if possible, before they get cold. If they stand, 
pour boiling water on to them. 

Have a fire so large as to extend half a foot beyond 
the roaster each side. 

When meat is thin and tender, have a small, brisk 
fire. When your meat is large, and requires long 
roasting, have large solid wood, kindled witn charcoal 
and small sticks. Set the meat, at first, some distance 
from the place where it is to roast, soas to have it heat 
through gradually, and then move it up to roast. 

Slow roasting, especially at first, and still more for 
large pieces, is very important. 

Allow about fifteen minutes for each pound of most 
kinds of meat, and if it is cold weather, or the meat 
fresh killed, more time is required, probably twenty 
minutes for each pound. 

When the meat is nearly done, stir up the fire to 
brown it. The meat should be basted a good deal, es- 
pecially the first part of the time. 

Let meat be spitted so as to be equally balanced. 
When the meat is nearly done, the steam from it will 
be drawn toward the fire. 

A pale brown is the proper color for a roast. 

Some dredge on flour and baste, a short time before 
roasted meats are done. 

Whenever fresh lard is used instead of butter, in the 
dripping pan, or to rub on meats, more salt must be used. 

Flour thickening in gravies must be wet up with ve- 
ry little water till the lumps are out, and then made 
thin. Never dredge flour into gravies, as it makes 
lumps. Strain all gravies. 

Roast Brer.—The sirloin, and the first and second 
cuts of the rack, are the best roasting pieces. 

Rub it with salt; set the bony side to the fire to heat 
a while, then turn it and have a strong fire; and if 
thick, allow fifteen minutes to the pound; if thin, allow 
a little less. If fresh killed, or if it is very cold, allow 
a little more. Half an hour before it is done, pour off 
the gravy, thicken it with brown flour, and season it 
with salt and pepper. It is the fashion to serve roast 
beef with no other gravy than the juice of the meat. 


To Roast a Spare Ris.—Rub with salt, pepper, 
and powdered sage. Put the bone side to warm slowly. 
Dredge on a little flour, and put a little salted water 
and butter into the dripping-pan, and baste with it. If 
large, it requires three hours; if small, only one to 
cook it. Pork must be cooked slowly and very tho- 
roughly. 

Roast TurKkey.—Wash the outside and inside very 
clean. Take bread crumbs, grated or chopped, about 
enough to fill the turkey, chop a bit of salt pork, the 
size of a good egg, and mix it in, with butter, the size 
of an egg, pepper, ‘salt, and sweet herbs to your taste. 
Then beat up an egg and work in. Fill the crop and 
the body, sew them up, and tie the legs and wings, and 
spit them. Set it where it will gradually heat, and 
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turn it once or twice, while heating, for fifteen minutes. 
Then put it up to the fire, and allow about twenty-five 
minutes for each pound. Turkey must be cooked very 
thoroughly. It must roast slowly at first, and be often 
basted with butter on a fork. Dredge it with flour just 
before taking it up, and let it brown. 

Put the inwards in a skillet to boil for two hours, 
chop them up, season them, use the liquor they are 
boiled in, for gravy, and thicken it with brown flour, 
and a bit of butter, the size of a hen’s egg. This is 
the giblet sauce. Take the drippings, say half a pint, 
thickened with a paste made of a tablespoonful of brown 
or white flour, and let it simmer five minutes, and then 
use it for thin gravy. 





Che Farmer's 





Note-Dook. 


Ilints as to Wintering Stock. 





Eps. Cvrrivator—The season of the year has now 
arrived, when all our stock, must depend wholly upon 
our care and feeding. Have you got more than you can 
winter well? If so, sell off until you are sure that 
you have no more than you can winter, so as to have 
them in good condition in the spring. 

All young animals shoud be kept steadily growing, 
winter and summer, from the time they are ‘dropped, 
until they have grown to full size, and all their quali- 
ties are properly developed; not stuffed or pampered at 
any time, so as to cause an unnatural growth; but let 
it be unifurm and continuous. All animals, whether 
old or young, should be kept in uniform good condition 
the year round. If they are suffered to run down du- 
ring the winter, and come out poor in the spring, it 
takes some two montlis, say from the middle of April 
till the middle of June, to bring them up to the condi- 
tion they were in the previous fill; and frequently their 
constitution becomes so impaired that they never get 
inirly over. ‘This rule holds good with reference to all 
kinds of stock, whatever may be the uses for which they 
are ke spt, or intended. There is no rule which aceords 
better with good economy, and natural principles, than 
that we should kee p no more stock than we can keep 
well. This will prove profitable to the farmer, and 
comfortable to his stock. Farmer. Columbia, N. Y. 


Profits of Farming 





Eps. Cuirivaror—Nothing in your paper which I 
have read, during the past three years, for which I 
have been a subscriber, has interested me more, than 
your descriptions of farms in this and other States; and 
the statements made by farmers themselves, of their 
own experiments, profits and expenses in the different 
branches of their business. 

And I think it would be profitable, as well! as inter- 
esting, to most of your readers, if some of the real, 
practic ‘al and wor king farmers would keep correct ac- 
counts of their business, and make and publish state- 
ments in The Cultivator of their incomes and expenses 
in the various localities, and in all the different branch- 
es of husbandry. Such statements should contain the 
amount of capital invested, the proximity and facility 
to market, and particular branch carried on. By com- 
prising these statements, we might make some estimate 
of the relative value of farms at different places, and 
also, of the various degrees of profitableness of the va- 
rious branches and modes of management. 

My farm is situated in the town of Sidney, Delaware 
county, N. Y., and contains about eighty acres, sixty 
of which are improved, or beginning to be improved. 


A section of it, divided from the rest by a small ercek, 
is a low flat, and has been mowed some thirty or forty 








years in succession. 
een acres, 


This piece contains about eight- 
Another piece of twenty acres is nearly le- 
vel, and suitable to plow, though somewhat stony. I 
have a few acres of pasture that never was plowed, be- 
ing rather wet, and some side hill too steep to till con- 
veniently. I mowed the past season eighteen acres; 
about six acres were under the plow, and the remainder 
was 1n pasture. 

I bought my farm in 1845, for $1,300, and this is the 
second season I have occupied it myself. A part of 
my pasture produces but little, on account of the bri- 
ars with which it was overrun, when I purchased, and 
which I have been unable to subdue yet. My priaeipal 
business is making butter. I kept the past season, tive 
four year old heifers, and seven cows—twelve in all. I 
also kept one horse, fifteen sheep, and a yearling bull, 
I live one hundred miles from Catskill, the nearest mar- 
ket or shipping place. I sold my butter and pork 
my own house. 


Sold at my own house, 2,000 Ibs. butter, at 





SGE cts. pee DD , cvccecccescccecceceeccee Gane OF 

do. Pork, 1,000 Ibs. at 44 cts., ........... 45 00 
do. 50 bushels oats, at 31} cts. per bush. os 388 6 
do. 30 corn, at 50 ** + scecne Se Oe 
ei sions cas nresieeurescc, 5 00 
Fe iin 0.64 6600464006 hsdes o6dbeKenseeces 3 00 
A yearling, .ccocccccccscccccccccces soccse§=6§ 00 
7 tons hay, at $6 per ton, .....eceseesseeee 42 00 
Wool, poultry, eggs, tallow, hides, &e., &e., 

to the amount of,.....ccccce ccccsccceces 50 56 

Ps 64066 cecenccescee: Se Oe 
Merchants’, grocers’ and mechanics’ 

bills amount to, ....-eceeceeeee eee $91 OF 

Paid help in the house,........ ..+++. 23 00 
7 on the farm,..........++.. 23 00 -———— 
Expenses, ....... $139 


Profits,.... $368 11 

In the foregoing account I estimated only the produce 

[ actually sold, making no reckoning of what was con- 
sumed in the family, consisting of four persons. My 
stock now is about the same as at the beginning of the 
year. From my seven cows and five heifers, I sold two 
thousand pounds of batter, besides what my family 
used in ‘one year, which is not far from three hundred 
pounds ; making in the whole, 2,300 hundred pounds. 
If my cows had been all of mature age, they would 
have averaged 200 lbs a piece. My feed in the sum- 
mer is common pasture—in the winter it is good hay, 
with roots or provender of some sort, just before and 
after calving. My eows are all of the common or na- 
tive breed, and generally small size. Stcman L. War- 


TLES. Sidney Centre. Del. Co., N. Y. Dec. 26, 1848. 





Maple Sugar, Indian Corn, &c. 





Eps. Cuitrvator—I propose to offer a few remarks 
and suggestions, on various subjects connected with the 
obje ct of The Cultivator, and should they prove of ser- 
vice to any of your numerous readers, it will be a suf- 
ficient compensation for the labor of preparing them. 

Sinkinc Rocxs—Manv farms are encumbered to 
some extent with rocks of various sizes, ¥ olga about 
and causing great inconvenience to the plowman. 
Blasting is frequently resorted to for their removal. 
Some rocks, however, are so hard as almost to bid de- 
fiance to the dr ill; and besides, this me thod is attended 
with some expense, and not wholly without danger. 
Having been in the practice, for many long years, of 
encountering these obstacles, I resolved to dispose of 
them by the sinking mode—that i is, to dig a pit by and 
partly under the rock, sufficiently deep and broad, so 
that when tumbled in, the plow can freely pass over it. 
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I disposed of quite a lot of these incumbrances, with 
the aid of another hand, in a single day, thus “ enlar- 
ging the area,” without ‘‘ extending” it, and subsoil- 
ing, in one instance, to near the depth of seven feet. 

Marre Sucar—lI do not intend here, to speak of the 
best way of producing this article in its purity. That 
has often been done through your columns by those bet- 
ter qualified than myself. The object is to induce those 
having the means, to make it. Many farmers, having 
abundance of the sugar maple, object to engaging in 
this business, alleging that the sale of the fuel neces- 
sary for its manufacture, would purchase an equal 
amount of sugar, ready made. I am quite certain that 
my own experience, for a series of years, has resulted 
in a different conclusion. Take the last season for an 
example. About 40 barrels of sap were boiled, consu- 
ming nearly three cords of refuse wood, chiefly bass 
and hemlock, and producing about 80 pounds of sugar 
and 16 gallons of molasses. Estimating the sugar at 
ten conts a pound, and the molasses at 50 cents a gal- 
lon, and the sales were all made at a higher rate, the 
amount is $16. ‘The wood used could hardly have been 
sold for three dollars. My apparatus for boiling is not 
the most economical, being a cauldron set in brick, in 
connexion with a five pail kettle, with a spiral flue 
around the whole. <A large sheet-iron panis said to be 
far preferable, by exposing a much larger surface to the 
fire, by which the evaporating process is greatly expe- 
dited. A small building, contiguous to my dwelling, 
contains my boiling apparatus, and sufficient space for 
nearly two years’ supply of fuel, consisting of old rails, 
stumps, and parts of logs too knotty or tough to be re- 
ducéd for the stove, all gathered in the previous season 
so that when sugar time comes, half the fire may not 
be required to fry away the sap outside the kettles. A 
one horse power is used for gathering, and when the 
‘*run” is over, the buckets, &e. are carefully stowed 
away in an upper loft, ready for the “ bush” again on 
return of spring. It has been recommended to plug 
the trees, to facilitate the healing process. I have tried 
it one or two years, and the eflect was evidently bad, 
and long since abandoned it. But not to protract these 
remarks; let those who have not yet drawn any portion 
of their sugar from the maple, be assured that this 
home-made luxury is not less sweet, albeit there may be 
less sweat in the manufacture of it, than in the more 
common produet of the cane. 

QUANTITY OF SEED PER AcrE—The proper seeding 
of land is worthy the careful observation of every far- 
mer. To ascertain the amount of seed in any given 
case, best adapted to produce the greatest yield, is ne- 
cessary to successful cultivation. Such, however, is the 
diversity of soil, fertility and climate, together with va- 
rious other circumstances, that no rule, universally ap- 
plicapble, can be laid down. Perhaps in regard to this 
subject, as well as many others, it may be said that 
‘“‘truth lies between extremes.” ‘‘ Sowing sparingly 
has been condemned by high authority, and its practice 
is doubtless far more pernicious than its opposite. Sup- 
pose a certain field is designed for oats the ensuing 
year—let a part be seeded at the rate of 2 and another 
part at the rate of 24, a third part at the rate of 3 bush- 
els per acre; the result would most likely indicate the 
proper quantity of seed per acre for that locality. For 
the above crop, I have usually sown 3 bushels per acre, 
a less quantity not appearing to fully occupy the ground. 

PLANTING Corn—With respect to corn, I have ge- 
nerally planted in rows both ways, at a distance of about 
3 feet. Last year the rows were 3 by 24, and the pre- 


sent year at least 3 by 4 feet; the land and eultivation 
about the same in both years, and the seasons favorable. 
In the first instance, the yield was less than in the last, 
taking any given number of hills, but much greater in 
the aggregate, both in grain and fodder. 


The first con- 





tained about 5,136 hills; the latter, 3,627 per acre. 
The land was capable of sustaining the largest number 
and the trifling additional labor of tillage when the 
ground is fully occupied, is not to be compared with the 
greater yield. But the greater value of the crop, gene- 
rally obtained in consequence of thorough seeding, is 
not the only beneficial result. Noxious weeds, toa great 
extent, are prevented from taking root and maturing 
their pernicious seeds, which in some fields appear to 
have already won the victory over the less spontaneous 
but more legitimate and valuable products of agriculture. 

Pasturtne HigHways—The practice of some far- 
mers, of pasturing the highway, has several times been 
alluded to, and condemned by your correspondents, as 
well it should be. It is a bad business all round—for 
the owners, usually a profitless oue, as the time spent 
in search of the animals is hardly to be compeusated by 
all the pickings and stealings obtained abroad. And to 
those frequently harrassed by these unwelcome Visitors, 
it is truly vexatious—an infliction which no man ought 
to inflict upon his neighbor. It has been, and perhaps 
still is, supposed by some persons, that certain animals 
are ‘‘ free commoners,” as they express it, and from 
indications not to be mistaken, the antmals themselves 
apopt this belief to an unlimited extent. Now, Messrs. 
Editors, I wish to make a suggestion, and will then 
close these remarks. It is this—that at the ensuing 
town meetings, the presiding oflicer be requested to 
state briefly the law on this subject, as there is evident- 
ly some lack of information in the community in regard 
to thismatter. G.Burier. Clinton, N. Y., Dec. 20. 





Substitute for the Potato. 





Eps. Cu.ttivaTtor—As the potato disease is very se- 
vere, causing the complete failure of the crop on ma- 
ny farms in this neighborhood, I wish to call your atten- 
to an article I take from the New-York Sun of Nov. 
4, 1848. 

‘“ Rival of the Potato. M. Piquot Lamarre has 
been sent out to the United States, in order to collect 
specimens of the newly discovered vegetable, a species 
of Picotiana, for the purpose of introducing it into 
France. It is considered superior to the potato. being 
more delicate, and at the same time, more nutritious.” 

I have seen no account of such a vegetable in your 
paper. Will you explain to your readers the character 
and quality of said vegetable, and in what part of the 
United States it may be found? C. Hunrineron. 

We know nothing of the vegetable alluded to, but 
insert the communication of Mr. H., for the purpose ot 
bringing out further information on the subject.—Eps. 





Large Crop of Wheat. 





The last summer we harvested 240 bushels of wheat 
on 53 acres, weighing 624 lbs to the measured bushel. 
The land upon which the wheat was raised, had been 
in pasture some six years, previous to March, 1847, at 
which time it was plowed, and sowed with oats. The 
oats were harvested in July following, and were only a 
tolerable crop. The oat-stubble was almost immediate- 
ly plowed under about seven inches deep, a dressing of 
well rotted manure and ashes, (mixed) was then put 
on, alter which it was again plowed about six inches 
deep, with two horses, so that the stubble was left in a 
great measure undisturbed by the second plowing, (al- 
though it was so much rotted as not to be much in the 
way.) The second plowing, about the 24th of Septerm- 
ber, was followed by the subsoil plow, drawn by 
two horses, loosening the ground under the stubble to 
the depth of five or six inches. The ground was har- 
rowed once before the wheat was sowed and twice after. 
On the 53 acres, about sixteen bushels of wheat were 
sowed. The variety was procured from Mr. John 
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Hunter, 
the name of the 
sinooth wheat 

ft may not be amiss to remark that a portion of the 
34 acres, was before this treatment, an unproductive, 
ciay hill side, much washed and wullied, and in fact the 
whole field was very uneven and hilly ; but the earth 
being loosened to so great a depth by the subsoil plow, 
aii the water that fell on it was retained, so that it did 
not wash, and notwithstanding the heavy rains of last 
winter, the face of the ground was completely unbroken. 
Jas. L. Cox. Zanesville, VU. 


Coimmerce of the New “Xt ork Canals. 


The following valuable tables in regard to the amount 
and value of produce received at tide-water through the 
New-York canals, during the years 1846, 1847 and 
1348, were prepared for the dlbany Evening Journal, 
from the official reports of the collector’s offices at Al- 
bany, West Troy and Waterford. The information em- 
braced is of a kind which renders the tables worthy of 
ion for future reference, 


of Lycoming Co., 


White Biue Stem. It 


peeser yall 


| quantity of each article which came 





SiaTEMENT showing the tota 
to the Hudson River on the New-York Canals, during the years 
1845, 1247, and Iss :— 
THe Forest. | 1s 16. 1547. ! 1848, 
Fur and peltry,......... Ibs.} ~~ 817,150 566,000! 557,271 
Product of Wood. j | | 
Boards and scantling, .feet. 240,335 ,271 299, 078 ,633) 262, 279 , 116 
Shingles, ...ccccerer ered 69,882 101 ,527| 104, 270 
cig, cubie feet.! 1,798, ? 981 1,613,943) 2 , 098,777 
LL ee etvaenean bbls. 106,152,500 95,104, 060, 113, 7656 ,951 
WON: 6 csandane nines cords. | 11,832 12,331| 13,961 
RB. tks netades's bbls 46,9812 37,533) 38, 299 
AGRICULTURE. | | 
Product of Animus | | 
go, Pe ee Sere bbls | 80,093 76, 179) 87,930 
Beef,.... ey 34, 600! 71 , 266) 60,570 
wires bias .. lbs.) 4,000,500 4,962,000) 8,153,285 
Cnet, <a600%0% beans ‘ 35, 900,118, 40,844,000) 43,272,526 
1 te ita eh aw igs hee si 21.477 ,657, 22,721 ,000) 23,729, 997 
Le wee “ | 6,721,000! 4,342,000! 9,925,666 
Wool, ee Sear ee noe as s "6456 ,376! 12,044 009) 8,529 331 
ss cccteen cacao 4 | 310, 900 172,006) 174, 935 
Vegetable Food, | 
LL eee rswsou .. bbls.| 3,063,441) 3,952,972) 3,131,095 
Wy Ms sinew scan _ bush.) 2,990 636) 4,143, S30) 3,116,134 
BEYC 5. scr vcvese pe 7m 321,799) 295,119! 286,919 
Pet reasrheceeeens ” 1,619,149! 6,053, 815] 2,953 , 963 
ee PROT “| 1,427,953 1,523, 020| 1,543,197 
Other grain,......... ‘* | 1,920,800) 2,040,052; 2,077,724 
Shitf stuffs,......... 1,455.232) 2,091 631 1,437, 497 
Peas and beans,..... 96,800) ‘106, O83 75,,808 
Potatoes,..... etme a 230 ,939 108 , 369} 115,629 
og bi bbls.) 1,502,900 3,558,000) 1,428,145 
Other Agricultural product . | 
Cotton... ‘ .lbs.! 445,100) 474,000 174, 700 
TORRCCS,. 666 ccccessees | 2,609,100) 1,223,000 350,985 
ee eee * | 1,094,400! 3,308,000) 1,667,030 
gO rr * } 6,233,700! 4,128,000) 1,763,393 
FIOPs,« 02.60 vececevccvece . 1 1 690 ,500) 1,948,000; 1,597,342 
MANUFACTURES. H 
Domestic spirits, .....gals.) 1,126,549) 1,693,076) 1,606,131 
TS RRs Ibs.| 5,160,654! 5,168,000) 4,538,951 
Furniture, ..........0.- * | 2,296,114) 1,972,000) 1,535,365 
Bar and Pig lead, ...... “* | 439 ,500! 482, 000 56,100 
Bloom and Bariron..... * | 10,292,243) 26,348,000) 29,787,506 
ke 4 eee ees | 10,574,740, 21,608,000) 11,528,653 
le WONG siincsceeiess | 1,219,091) 2,014,000) 3,314. 064 
Domestic woolens,.. i 1425 340, 1,756,000 103,564 
Domestic cottons,...... a 224,774) 2,396,090) 2,493,561 
insets kiavestin des bush. | ~ 692,442 332, 390 343,618 
OTHER ARTICLES. 
Stone, lime, &c.,...... Ibs.) 44,200,033} 59,094,000) 65,246,668 
Gypsum See pale grins ein nw ** + 12,084,100 8,518,000) 3,715,980 
ane See * | 18,846,660] 32,580,000) 48,291,417 
ndries, ee pee Pre - ** } 90,841,¢ 514 |147,988, 000} 97,796, 439 

















STATEMENT showing the aggregate value of the property which 
came to the Hudson River on all the Canals, during the years 
1845, 1847, and 1644, under the divisions as specified in the above 


tuble :— 














( 1846. 1847. 1843. 

The Forest,....¢..++: se eee | $2,589 5291) $8,798 373, $6, 994,469 
APricwlture,....00.ccceses | 33, 662,818} 54,624,849) 37,336 ,390 
Manufactures,...... .| 4,805,799) 6,024, 518 3,834,360 
Merchandize,........06. on 276, 872 517, 594| 593,619 
(ther articles,......... *. | 3,770,476] 3, 127, 080) 2,210,623 
Total,. eae ee or 73,092,414 $50,969, 461 








Pa., and is there known by | 
is a white, | 


The Cultivation of the Potato. 





Eps. Cuttivarorn—My own experiments of eight 
years, with the potato, have ve ry much encouraged me 
to continue the alternate culture of seed and its seed- 
lings, with careful selections. 

The process does materially improve the potatoe in 
new and excellent varieties—in health and productive- 
ness. At the same time, much depends for success, 
upon @ proper situation and preparation of soil, manner 
of cultivation, time of planting, lifung and good storage. 

Good upland soil, deep thorough plowing, early 
planting—with well cultivated approved seedling varie- 
ties, in shallow drills, early weeding, light hilling, ear- 
ly lifting, and dry airy storage, does more for the re- 
demption of the potato from disease, than all the nos- 
trums the world ean devise. 

Potato seed, though it produces generally several 
different varieties in its seedlings, will not be likely to 
produce varieties or qualities, with which it has no con- 
nexion. If new and choice varieties be expected from 
sowing the seed, care should be taken to obtain seed 
from good varieties, or in the immediate neighborhood 
of the same. 





| Seed from the balls, will transmit from a diseased 


stock, in some degree, that disease to its seedlings—to 
some Varieties more than others. 

Some have gathered balls from any where, without 
regard to the character of the stock, planted the seed, 
and finding in the seedlings disease and inferior speci- 
mens, abandone d at once the experiment, and in their 
judgment, seedling potatoes are no better than old ones. 

The same laws that govern the apple, peach and 
strawberry, in their culture for new and choice varie- 
ties, govern also, the potato. If aa new choice seed- 
ling apple, pear, or strawberry be desirable, why not a 
new and excellent potato? But neither is to be obtain- 
ed without the use of their seed, and may be, not with- 
out a series of experiments, with careful selections. 

Potato seed, from properly selected, well cultivated 
seedlings, combining through the seed the best varieties 
at home and from abroad, is among the most valuable 
seeds to be found in market. 

Potato seed may be sown like the tomato, early in 
hot bed for an early erop; or like cabbage, in a rich 
bed in a warm place, and transplanted; or with a seed 














planter in the fields, with great profit; or broadcast, on 
rich fine soil, and lightly harrowed in, with no other 
cultivation, and the crop of young seedlings, the very 
best, fur planting the next season. 

Early sowing the seed and early lifting, gives the po- 
tato a tendency to early ripening. Lifting the potato 
before it has perfected its growth, it is found dryer in 
cooking, will keep better through the winter, vegetate 
earlier in the spring, and become more hardy in its con- 
stitution. . 

Medium sized potatoes cook better, of finer quality 
and flavor, will plant more ground by the bushel, and 
are more exempt from disease. 

Nipping off the weeds, just below their roots, soon 
as their appearance, is a better remedy for the potato 
disease than nipping the vines. 

My crop of the last season, combining all my best va- 
rieties through the seed from home and abroad, is good 
—Exempt from the prevalent disease, productive, and 
developing, from the seeds obtained not long since from 
different parts of the world, viz. Prussia, England, 
South America, Mackinaw, and other places, varieties 
promising a valuable acquisition to the potato market 
The crop of about 1400 bushels, shows distinctly in its 
healthy and strong foliage, loaded with balls, its strong- 
ly marked and distinct varieties, and the increase of new 
varieties of fine appearance, the benefits of the pro- 
gressive alternate culture. N. S. Smitn. Buffalo, 
Jan, 4, 1849. 
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Cominunications trom David Thomas. 








I. MacHINeE FoR curTinG SAUSAGE MEAT.—Last 
summer, a kind friend near Philadelphia, sent us a sau- 
sage machine, and a few days ago we tried it, highly 
gratified with its performance. Fourteen pounds of 
meat were ran through it in a few minutes, cut fine 
euough. Knowing, however, that when chopped by 
hand, frozen meat always works easiest,—care had been 
tuken to have another batch of 52 pounds reduced to that 
condition ; but it went badly, and we had to thaw it belore 
we could proceed with any satisfaction. It then passed 
through with great facility. I believe the whole sixty- 
six pounds might have been done in but little more than 
half an hour. 

Every substantial farmer ought to have one of these 
machines; but great care will be necessary to keep the 
knives sharp, by excluding bones, &e., and to cleanse 
it, and dry it thoroughly when ike work is done. For 
these reasons, the propriety of lending one round the 
neivhborhood, may be very questionable. 

Il. Snow Batts oN Horses’ reeT.—Lately travel- 
ing in a cutter, the horse’s feet collected balls of snow 
which annoyed and fatigued him excessively. He could 
not touch the ground by two or three inches; and his 
labor, probably increased three-fold,—was so great, 
that after ascending a long slope, he stopped of his own 
accord, nearly exhausted. On our return, I had his 
hools cleared out, and soft soap well rubbed in. The 
consequence was that no more balls colleeted, and he 
came home in fine spirits. 

On a journey, to soap the hoofs twice a day may be 
best in some cases, but once a day in ordinary times 
would be a great relief ' 

III. Soar-stone Grinpres.—Understanding that 
cakes on a soap-stone griddle required no fat to keep 
them from sticking,—I brought home one a few days 
ago, and we prepared to try the experimeut. The look 
of incredulity in the chief cook at that moment, was 
amusing; but it was soon turned into one of triumph, 
for the cakes were turned and taken off as easiiy as 
they would have been from the best greased ‘“‘ bake- 
iron;” and without any fume from burning fat, as in 
common cases. Besides, the cakes were all nicely 
browned, and not one burned in the slightest degree. 
It is trae, soap-stone may be heated red hot, but then 
the plate is so thick, and heats so slowly, that all dan- 
ger of burning is easily prevented. In short, we are 
highly pleased with the purchase, and deem it a great 
acquisition. 

It will be important to keep these griddles very clean, 
and for this purpose, they may be rubbed occasionally 
with pumice stone. Greatfield, Cayuga Co., 1 mo.10. 


Benefits of pourarena Societies. 





We have often remarked that the great benefit of ag- 
ricultural associations, is the opportunity they afford for 
bringing together the people, with their animals. arti- 
eles and products, by which all may be compared and 
the particular improvements possessed by each may be 
seen and adopted. Mr. Frercuer, in his address be- 
fure the Windsor (Vt.) Agricultural Society, in speak- 
ing of their exhibitions says:—‘‘It is very desirable 
that every improvement in husbandry, and the most suc- 
cessful systems of agriculture, which are known to but 
a few comparatively, should be generally known and 
universally adopted. Here, the best agricultural pro- 
ducts are exhibited, as an example and incitement. 
Here, we have an opportunity of viewing and compar- 
ing, the best of our flocks, and herds, of different 
breeds, to ascertain their relative value; and here, are 
exhibited, the most improved, the best specimens of 
agricultural implements. There, we see the rapid im- 
provements in the mechanic arts, the handmaid of ag- 








riculture. Here, we may see the difference between 
the limb of a tree for a plow beam, with a knot to it 
for a coulter and share, and the fine plow of the pre- 
sent day. Here, we may learn from the modern inn- 
plements how to save time and strength, and accom- 
plish a greater amount of work. Here, the farmers of 
the county assemble once a year; become acquainted, 
promote kindly feelings; converse freely with each oth- 
er, on those subjects most interesting to them. What 
can be better calculated to teach us to do well?” 


Grazing in Michigan. 





As the opinion has been prevalent among travelers 
at the west, that the plains and openings in Michigan, 
although so valuable for the production of wheat, and 
other grain crops, were not adapted to grazing, I have 
thought that it might not be uninteresting to some of 
your readers, to make a brief statement of facts in re- 
gard to that matter. 

Shortly after I commenced iinproving my farm, about 
ten years since, being in need of meadow, I stocked 
down two pieces of Jand, one containing ten acres 
which had been plowed three years, and another six 
acres, which had been plowed two years. The ten 
acres “yielded about two tons of hay per acre, and the 
six not more than one ton. The land being exactly 
alike, and the seed having been sown at thes same time, 
and having appeared at the commencement equally pro- 
mising, I sought to examine into the cause. When a 
thought suggested itself to me that it was owing to 
the land not having been cultivated a sufficient length 
of time, to have become mouldered down to that state 
that is necessary to the growth of grass. I therefore, 
deferred the business of stoc ‘king down, until I had 
tilled my land two or three years longer. 

I then manured and fenced off one acre, and sowed 
with clover and herdsgrass (timothy) near my barn, 
for the purpose of soiling ; which I used four years to 
a very great profit. Then, afier having reduced the 
lot to one hundred square rods hy taking off sixty rods 
for other purposes. I commence ed pasturing in March 
last, and pastured the following amount of stock, viz: 
From the last of March to the 10th of November, 4 
rams, 3 years old—Ist of June to 10th Nov. 6 ram 
lambs, 5 months old—in May, turned on 2 cows, 10 
days—in July, one yoke oxen, 10 days—from May till 
August, 3 ecalves.—The rams and lambs were kept 
constantly on the above nained 100 square rods of land 
during the whole season, without having been fed any 
thing, except a little salt occasionally, the sheep were 
all fat with one or two exceptions. I have taken note 
of this, more particularly, because I have never heard 
of more than seven sheep being kept on an acre during 
the season, 

Ours is what is denominated burr-oak and hickory 
soil, and is composed of a black loam and gravel, and 
is highly impregnated with lime. The clover, in our 
Vicinity the past season, was equal to any that I have 
ever seen, without the aid of manure or plaster. 

Plaster has been introduced to the lighter soils of our 
state, and works well. J. GArpNner. Albion, Mich. 


Orange Co. (Vt.) Ag. Socicty. 





Our County Society held their fair at this place, 
(Chelsea,) on the 27th day of September last, and a 
splendid fair we had. We had a fine display of stock, 
a good number of stallion horses, very fine matched and 
single horses, a good number of fine sheep, a large 
number of cows, heifers and bulls, and then, to cap the 
whole, working oxen in great abundance. From Wash- 
ington, there was twenty-two fine pair, in one team, 
and from Tunbridge, sixty-eight pair, fine red oxen, 
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which drew a vehicle foriy-f -five to fifty feet long, 

which was a band of music. This team was led ope a 
fine Durham bull in harness. Each pair of oxen car- 
ried a red flag, and each driver was dressed in a white 
frock with » belt- The whole made an imposing dis- 
play. The show of manufactures and household arti- 
cies Was very fine. Canvin BropGerT. Jan. 1849, 


Agricultural Papers. 





Every farmer, however smuil his farm, can well af- 
ford to take a good agricultural paper, to assist him in 
the erection of suitable buildings and fences; the ma- 
king and saving manure; the selection of proper agri- 
cultural implements; the best kinds of stock and fruit ; 


the feeding and fattening ef cattle; the management 
of his laid and crops; thus obtaining the united wis- 


dom and experience of science and the best practical 
ie not only of our own country, but of the civil- 

zed world. J have known farmers to lay out, throtgh 
wiidies ted efforts, within the short period of a year or 
two, enough to pay for one hundred copies of any ag- 
ricultural paper printed in the land. R. Beprorp. 
Barre, Vt. 


New-Vork 


State Agricaltural Society. 


Annual Meeting. 

e Society met at the Assembly Chamber, in the Capitol, on 
the 17th ult. The President, Lewis F. ALLEN, Esq., in the chair. 
Atter receiving the subscriptions of the members. the Secretary, 
Bb. P. Jounson, Esq.. reud his annual Report, detailing the opera- 
tions of the Seciety for the past year, from which it appears that 
tae operations and iniluence of the Society have been gradually 
tacreasing, With a iost beneficial effect upon the interests of the 
turmiug community. 





Tne 


Mr. McIntyre, the Treasurer, read his annual Report, from 
which we learn that the receipts and disbursements, were as fol- 
lows : 

Receipts.— Balance from last yeuT,.....cccccsccccceceees BA06 56 
From individual iembers,.... eee 
PPO tale WesOAEG ,. .+00<000040650:000% eccoee 700 00 
Interest on funds invested,..... cihewnwdumes a 560 00 
Loan called My .6icccsesecs i Pease = <? 000 00 
Receipts at annual exhibition,... er ee ee ae - 6,272 80 
Sundry ee errr. 40 25 
Borrowed, 2.660% pe er eewas ee oe er coee 69 OO 

$10.211 6) 

D‘sbursements.—For Premiuims,.....ccccscsecececesee 4.278 42 
Pe SRNEINR i ocuesucenn chance SES ee ae - (OBB 
On account of Library....... Ace ees 316 15 
Expenses at Bullalo Show, ...0.cccdccoccscevece . 1,072 86 
Purchase of "Tent, ......00.02 (rsekasase eee” 250 O00 
EE ae ee Pe ee ee piengeweeeune 2.000 00 
OU ae ap ca a ck davies estaba ‘i oer cewieewae 99 2s 
Fes er ee ee ee pe ee ee 260 16 
MiPSGCHTE) CRDOTOOS,,. 6655:0s000000080000008% 295 42 
Sundry expenses,..... i rere . 225 04 
CC Oe. obs vrsd cawwatavbkainen dé os ouwe 392 55 

$10,211 25 

The usual nominating tg 9g having been appointed, the 

Society adjourned to 4 o’clock, P. N 


Four o'clock, P. M.—The report of the nominating committee 
was read. Tliey recommended that the next State Fair be held at 
Syracuse, and the following gentlemen for officers of the Society, 


who were then elected: 
JOHN A. KING, of Queens, President. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 
1. James Monror, of New York. 
2. Saxton Smiru, of Putnam. 
3. Ezra P. Prentice. of Albany. 
4. Lexoy Mowry, of Washington. 
5. Witttam Furr. of Onondaga. 
6. Davin MAINE, of Madison. 
7. Joun DEvAFIELD, of Seneca. 
8. Henry W. Rocers. of Erie. 
Buns. P. Jounson, of Oneida, Cor. Secretary 


Jouy McD. McIntyre. Albany, Ree. Seeretary 


L UTHER Tucker. of Albany, Treasurer. 
J B Burnett and PLN. Rust, of Onondaga; Henry W ager, of 
Oneida: J. J. Viele of Rensselaer, and Samuel Cheever, of Sarn- 


toca, additional members of the Executive Comnnittee 

Seven o'clock, P. M—Tise Society convened to hear a Le -eture by 
Prot. EMMONS. on the conne ction of Science and Agricultnre, af- 
ter Which a variety of other business Was transacted. 

Thursday —The Society convened at 10 o'clock, at its rooms iy 
tae old State Hall, when the Reports of the Judges were read, and 
tie following premiums were awerded : 











On Farms —1. H. T. E. Foster, Lakeland, Seneca Co., Silver 
cup, value, $50~-2. E. C. Bliss, Westfeld, Chautungnue Co., do. 
#30—[Mr. P. Crispell, Jr., of U!ster Co.. would have been entitled 


to the second premium, had not the same premium been awarded 


to him last year. A certificate to this effect, with a get of the 
Transactions, Was awarded to Mr. ¢ Tio. MeCulieech and 
Kirtland, Greenbush, Rensselaer Co., $20.—4. John Carpenter, 
Wales. Eric Co., set of ‘Transactions. The committee specially 


commend a Farm Accoaut Book, presented by Ben). Enos, of De 
Ruyter, Madison Co. 
Experiments —To W. D. Osborne, 
the value of manures, by a three 
To Daniel S. Curtis, of Canaan. 


Port t Byron, to test 


rotation. 


Cayuga, 
years’ 
Columbia Co., 


of 850 for the best 


statement in regard to the production and preparation of fine wool 
tor market. 

Winter Wheat—1. To Amos Miller, Vernon Centre, 44 bu 
per ucre, $20—2. To Ira Apthorp, Riga, 43 bu. 86 Ibs., $15— 
3. Benj. Bnos, De Ruyter, 43 bu., $5. 

Indian Corn —1. Peter Crispell, Jr., Ulster Co., 90 bu. 5 lbs. per 
acre, $20-—2. Benj. Enos, De Ruyter, 59 bu. 14 lbs., $15—-3. Le- 
vi 7. Marshal l, Vernon Centre, 86 be. 38 lbs., $5. Win. Wright, 
Vernon, presented a statement showing a product of 116 bu. 36 
Ibs. for ove acre; but as the rules required two acres, it Was ex- 


cluded trom competition. 


Barkey.—1. Melos Adams, Martinsbaurgh, 62} bu. per acre, $15 
—2. FE. M. Bradley, East Bloomfield, 60 bu. 9 !tbs., $10—3. Ben) 
Bnos, 54 bu. 25 lbs., $5. 

Oa's —F.. M. Bradley. $93 bu. per acre, $152. Daniel Jemson, 
Galen, #7} ~~ $103 Benj. Enos, $6) ba. 85. 

Beans —K. Bliss. Westfield. } bn. per acre, $10—2. B. 
}nos, 24 bu. 3 ibs. per acre. ; 

pe nega or quility—t. To S. H. Church, Vernon, 269} bu 
per acre, 815—2. ‘To Wm. Newcomb, Rensselaer Co., #10. 

Mangel W wrizel.—1. John Row, Riga, 1.429 bu. of 50 Ibs. per 
acre, $3. 

Carrots —1. Wm. Risley, Fredonia, 1,081 bu. per acre, #2. 

Ruta Baga —Joseph Hastings, Renaselacr Co., 14,00 bu. per 
acre, $10. 


Timothy Seed.—E.. C. Bliss, 7 bu. 2 gts. on one acre and eight 
rods, 5. 

Flar Seed ~—E. sliss, 183 bu. o 
acre and 24 rods, 85—John MeNeil, 
only one premium. 

Butter Dairies. —1. 
Ine S50. 

Butter —1., 
ville, $10, 

Seedling Apples.—To Charles Lee, 
apple. $5 and diploma. 

An application for the prize for the best analysis of Indian corn, 
Was referred to a committee, who asked further tine to report. 

Mr. Jonson reported that Dr. Fitch, whe was eniployed to make 
an agricultural survey of Washington county, had completed his 
labors, and that the Report would be publisied im the Transac- 
tions. 

Evening —The Society met at the Capitol. The president L. 
F. ALLEN, Esq.. delivered his valedictory address, Which was lis- 
tened to with deep attention, and was of character deserving 
high commendation. He gave an interesting view ot the general 
progress of Agriculture in this State, for the thirty years, With 
judicious remarks On its prese ntcondition and future prospects. At 
the close of the address, the president elect, Joun A. Kina, Esgq., 
wus introduced to the meeting, who ina fe w a po ute Words, 
signified his acceptance of the office, and tendered his thanks to the 
Society, which then adjourned. 

SHOW OF FRUITS.—There was an extensive and interesting 
display of truits, embracing coutribtutions of the best kinds orf ap- 
ples for the season. from different parts of this State and several 
other states, os well as from Canada. Among the principal con- 
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To John Holbert. $15—2 . Tuthill, Kellogs- 


Yates Co., for the Wagener 
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tributors, we noticed the names of G. Shepard, Frothingharn, 
and Mrs. M'Intosh, of Montreal; A.C. Habbard, ot Troy, Mich. 
and Judge Barker, of Plymouth, Mich.; F. R. Eliott and J. Gal- 


lup, of Cleveland, O.; L. F. Allen and R.C. Allen, of Black Rock 
Bb. Hodge and Wm. R. Coppock, of Buffalo: T. C. Peters, 
of Darien; Hl. Hooker, Eliwanger & Barry, J. H. Watts, and Jo- 
sep Alleyn, and J. C. Campbell, of Rochester ; Thos. Rooraback, 
John Doulan. Robt. H. Browne, and F. W. Lay, of Greece, Mon- 
roe county; C. Paulk, of Mendon, Monroe Co.; John Delafielu 
and Jolin TD. Coe, of Fayette, Seneca county; Peter H. Warren, 
of Columbia, Herkimer county ; B. P. Johnson, various samples 
from Cayuga county; A. Marks. of Durham, Greene county; Hi. 
Snyder, of Kinderhook ; Justus Harwood and Samuel Rose, of 
Watervliet; Wilson, Thorburn & Teller, and J. M. Ward, of Al- 
bany. Dr. H. Wendell, of Albany, sent several specimens of 
choice winter pears; Joseph Cary, excellent specimens of Isabel- 
la and Catawba grapes; James Wilson, a handsome collection of 
Camelia japonica and other flowers, among which was the spirea 
prunifolia; J. M. Lovett, a superb grass bouquet. 

The exhibition of fruit attracted much attention, and the rooms 
were visited by many persons, Who unanimously expressed their 
gratification. 

EXHIBITION OF BUTTER.—The liberal premiums offered 
by the Society for the best butter, to be examined at the annual 
meeting, brought out several lots on t) usion. _— iiterest 
was evipeed in relation to the competition’ in Us article, and the 
premium tots sold readi'y at tweity-five cents per potn 1. 

Vhe new Executive Committee were in session on Thursday 
Among its proceedings was a reso'ution to ho'd the next Annud 
Fur of Society at SYRACUSE on the tth, 121) & 130: days 
or Sept. next 
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rif otices of B abl ications 


The Agricultura! Press. 


Tur first agricultural perion-eal in the United States, 
American Farmer, commen’ed at Ba'timore in 1819. 
three other publications, devoted tothe same subject, were started 
in the course of four or five years; and the number continued to 
increase, gradually, till in 1840. there were, or had been in exist- 
ence, upwards of 30. 
owing to the commencement of new ones, and the discontinuance 
of others. The list of those issucd ut any one time hes, we believe, 
never exceeded 23 ; 
von, We think is twenty-one—incluting several which have bat just 
commenced. I noticing these, We will, tor the sake of conveni- 
ence, begin at one end of the country. 

M AINE FARMER—Tihis excellent weekly paper has entered 
on its eighteenth volume. 
Haron, and js edited by Dr. E. 
has been from the beginning. We read no paper with more Inte- 
rest than the Maine Farmer. [ts articles ure dictated by good 
judement, and are written with spirit and ability. In typographi- 
eal execution, it has no superior. The people of Maine have been 
greatly benefitted by this public ution, and we are glad to learn that 
their upprec jntion of its value is shown by a tibe ra! petronage 

PARMERS’ MONTHLY VIS’TOR—This is a monthly, pith 
lished at Concord, N. H., ant conducted by E Hinu. Ue is 
a gentleman of very extensive acquaintance with diferent sections 
the coun und is in the habit of travelling, considerably, 
through the warm season of the yeur. and the particulars of his 
observations ae given inthe Vistur. ‘he paper embodies many 
Interesting incidents, and has some able correspendents 

MASS AC HUSETTS PIOWMAN—A weekly paper, devoted 


Woumers. under whose 
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| Va. 
was the | ple ; i 

| ble appearance, and is probub!y 
Two ot | pp ’ I ubty 


and the number now in course of pul hliea- | 


ft is published at Augusta, by RussEx | 
charge it | 


to agriculture and news, published ot Boston. by J. Buc or age STER | 


& Son. The editor is an off-hand writer, and infuses mus 
into the columns of his paper. 

BOSTON CULTIVATOR—This, like the Plowman, 
as a general fan.tly paper, the leading department being devoted 
to agriculture. It is published weekly at Boston, by Otis BRuw- 
ER. The agricultural department is now edited by James PeppEr, 
well known as former editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

NEW ENGLAND FARMER—A new, semi-monthly periodicat, 
of which we have received the first two numbers, published at 
Boston, by J. Nourse, and edited by S. W. Cons, formerly editor 
of the Yankee Farmer and the Boston Cultivator, aud author of a 
popular work, entitled the American Veterinarian. Tne numbers 
of the Farmer are well filled, and the work promises fair to be 
useful, 

BERKSHIRE CULTURIST—A weekly paper devoted to agri- 
eultural and miscellaneous idtelligence 
field, Mass., and is edited by Sternen Reep. 
able correspondents, and is well managed. 

VERMONT AGRICULTURIST-—Published monthly, at Bur- 
Jington, Vt., by C. T. Hopntyvs, and D. W. C. CLarke, and 
edited by the first named gentleman. It was commenced in July 
last, and the numbers thus far issued, have been of a highly cre- 
ditable character. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST—A well known monthly, 
published at New York by C. M. Saxton. [t has for several years 
been in the editorial charge of Mr. A. B. ALLEN, an experienced 
and talented writer. We are informed thut his brother. Mr. R. 


h spirit 


It 


is 


J,. ALLEN, is hereafter to be associated in the management of the 
Agrxulurist. The latter gentleman is favorably known to the 
public as a writer on agricultural subjects, and as author 


volume, entitled ** American Agriculture,’’ and 
His connexion with the paper alluded to, 
which 


of a valuable 
several other works. 

will be an additional recommendation to its patronage, 
has always been liberal and well deserved 

FARMER & MECHANIC—A weekly paper published at New 
York, ‘‘ devoted to agriculture. mechanics, manufactures, science 
and the arts.’ Edited and published by W. H. Starr and J. Ar- 
BuRTIS. It isa highly useful paper, giving much valuable infor- 
mation, especially in reference to mechanics. 

WEEKLY ARTIZAN—A weekly paper published at New 
York, devoted to “ agriculture, commerce. manufac tures, me- 
chanics, education, science and news.”’ Falited by 5S S. Freer, a 
gentleman of much expenence as a writer, hav: ng at varions 
times, conducted several publications. The Artizun is well ma- 
naged, and is eminently worthy of su Tt. 

y GENESEE FARMER—Pablished monthly at Rochester, N. 

, by D. D. T. Moore, and edited by Dr. Danizi Len, associa- 
Le with Mr. Moore and P. Barry. It is a paper which contains 
much interesting and valuable matter. The first number of the 
present volume is beautifully got up. It has a large circulation, 
axt does good service in the cause to which it is devoted. 

THE CULTIVATOR—Published monthly, at Albany, by Lv- 
THER TrecKeR, and edited by him in connexion with SaANForD 
Howarp and Jonun J. Tuomas. To complete the list, we mention 
~~ own paper, of the merits of which our readers are the best 
judges. 

ew. LOOM AND ANVIL—This is a monthly periodical, 

ublish ed at Philadelphia, by J. S. Skinner & Son. We have 
lately noticed this work, which is still continued under the same 
favornhle auspices as heretofore. The senior editor still wields a 
Vigorous pen, and the publication is conducted with decided 
auiity. 

PENNSYLVANIA CULTIVATOR—Pubilshed monthly, 
Herrisburgh, Pa.. by Foster & COMPANY, and edited by Dr. Tiro- 
mas Foster. We have received several numbere of this work, 
inatter, 


wick were Aled with useru! 


It is published at Pitts- | 
has a corps of | 


. : 1 
is designed | 





similar to these described in vol. 
at. 
| what is the price, or where one can be had. 


: | ter on agriculture. 
The number nas been constantly varying at 


public institutions. 


AMERICAN FARMER—A monthly 

Md., by SAMUEL Sanps. [t's conducted with much ability, a: 

has been of great service in encouraging a spirit of improveny 

amoug the farmers of Maryland, Virginia, &e. 
SOUTHERN PLANTER=-Published monthly at 

It is edited by J. M. DanieL. The peper makes 

supported id a cousiterabet 


y, published at Baithinere, 
«i 


>sah mond 
vichMeilte, 
resome tue 


Ne 


a 
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tent in Eastern Virginia. 

SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR—A 11 outhly, publi 
Ga., edited by Dr. Dante, Ler. well known at the noite as a wis 
It is a very handsome and useful paper 
well filled with original matter, and appears to be well sustained. 

VALLEY FARMER—A iontily, Whieh We heve re 
the first number, published ut St. Louis, Mo., edited by HL. 
and Ek. Apsotr. Mr. Gatus was formerly editor ot the Leia f 
mers’ Advocate, which paper has been merged in the Farmer. 
editors appeur tu possess the ability to make a good pt per 

OWUIO CULTIVATOR—Published seimi-ne “9h at Co.umdus 
Ohio, M. B. BatrnamM, editor und publisher. Ty per is located 
in the very heart of perhaps the richest agricultaral state ju tne 
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Union. A deep and Inereusing titerest ta rural iispr ovement, os 
munifested by the people of Qnie, and wider the jmpulse oF tuts 
feeling, itis natural that a psper so wi u calculated to prouste 


their lniterest as the Okie C ultivater. should be. as it deserves. weil 


sustained. 
MICHIGAN PFARMER—-Published month! 


Vv, at Detroit, Mich, 


edited and published by the Rev. W. Isuam. ‘The editor isan ate 
Writer, and if the paper is NOL properly sSustulned. tue iuliure is 
not chargeable to him. 

PRAIRIE FARMER—Published monthly, at Chicago, [1., edi- 
ted by Messrs. foun S. Waicur and J. AMpnose Wicar. Among 
ail our exchanges, there is none, Which We tiink better fuifi.s its 


Its editorials are Geld 
is extensive, and 


of a practical and 
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MACHINE FOR SHOVELING.—J. G., Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. We do not know of any machine of this kind, 
to be worked by horse-power, but we recollect seeing 


an account of @ contrivance for exeay: ating, which wes 


worked by steam, and used on the Vermont Central 
Railroad. It could probably be adi ad me tu horse-power. 
Will some of our readers, who have seen the machine. 


give us a deseription of it ¢ 

W RINGING AND IRONING CLoTHEs.—B. W., Mer.den, 
N. H. We are not acquainted with any inachine for 
wringing clothes, and know of none tor ironing, except 
the mangle, which, with various modifications, may ve 
seen in use at many of the large city hotels, und inest 
It there are any special improve- 
ments in these machines, we should glad to hear of 
them. 

SALT FoR SANDY LAND.—T. H. C., New Albany 
Ind. We are not in possession of any positive knew- 
ledge in regard to the effect of salt as a manure 
such a soil as you meution, Accounts respecting 
effects of this article on vegetation, are very contradic- 
tory. Some former trials mide by us, did not lead to a 
very favorable opinion of its usefulness; but we it 
your salest way would be to try the salt, im various 
quantities to the square rod. ‘The result may form 
guide for the future. 

Cuurn.—J. B., Perrysburg, O. Weare acquainted 
with no churn which we think would operate better than 
Kendall’s, or Crowell’s ‘‘ thermometer churn.” Boch 
are for sale at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse. 

J. G. P.—Mr. Downing’s new work on Country Re- 
sidences, is in press, and will probably be issued in tie 
course of a couple of months. 

C. B.—We have not seen a copy of the Proceedings 
of the Pomological Convention at New York. 

S. B. H.—Millet seed is not to be had in this city 

R. P., Jr.—Nay, to your question. 

BuTTeER Worker.—D. C. M., Delhi, N. Y. We 
have seen several butter workers, all of which were 
3d. They work weii 
and are thought a saving of labor. We cannot say 
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B. A. Harz, of New Lebanon, tell us what his ¢ 
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1849. 


Potes for the Month. 


ComMmuNIcATIONS have been received, since our last, 
from An old Subscriber, Charles R. Smith, Farmer. Dr. 
G. H. Dadd, N. Longworth, G. Butler, John Johnston, 
S$. F. C., A. 8. F., F. Holbrook, J. Gardner, J. G., 
T. H. C., Isaac Hildreth, W. Doolittle, S. L. Wattles, 
Wim. N. White. D. A. Morrison, N. 8S. Smith, 8. E. 
Todd, Agricola, Thos. Allen, J. O'Fallon, D. E. Gar- 
diner, David ‘Thomas, 8S. D. Martin, D. M. 

Booxs, Pampniers, &e., have been received, since 
our last, as follows:—Mr. Fletcher’s Address before the 
Windsor (Vt.) Ag. Society, from J. A. Pratt, Esq. 
—Mr. De,arittp’s Address to the Yates Ag. Society, 
from the author.—Dann’s Chart of Veterinary Prac- 
tice, from the Author.—Belcher’s Farmer’s Almanac, 
from C. H. Bencner, publisher, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
—Prot. James HAuw’s Address belore the Harvard Na- 
tural history Society, from the Anthor.—California 
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Gold Regions, with an acconnt of its mineral resources 
and sketches of the country—a 12} cent pamphlet— | 
from the publisher, W. H. Granam, New-York.—Rey. 
Dr. Bacon’s Address to the New Haven Co. Hort. So- 
ciety, with the Transactions of the Society for 1848.— 
Laws of the United States, relating to Patents and the 
Patent Office, with the Decisions of the U. S. and State 
Courts, relating to the same, to which is added an Ab- 
stract of the Patent Laws of other countries, compiled 
by the Commissioner of Patents, from Hon. 8. Came. 
ron, U.S. Senate.—Two packages of BREwER’s Com- 
pound Marshmallow Candy, prepared by our excellent 
agent at Springtield, and recommended tor diseases of 
the throat and Jungs.—Report of the First Exhibition 
of the Worcester Co. (Mass.) Mechanic’s Association, 
from Wa. B. Emery. 

W.N. W., Athens, Ga. We shall be glad to hear 
from you in the way you propose. 

Back Vous. AND Nos. oF THE CULTIVATOR.—AI] 
the engravings and plates of the vol. for 1848, having 
been burnt, we sha!] not reprint that vol.; and conse- 
quently, we cannot supply orders for that voluine stn- 
gly. We have, however, succeeded in purchasing a 
number of copies of it, which will enable us to supply 
orders for entire sets of the Cultivator, for one or both 
series. We can supply all the Nos. for 1848, except 
the first three—all the Nos. for 1847, and a part only 
of the Nos. for some of the previous years. 

{iS We shall supply all orders for single back Nos. 
as far as we ean, and those who do not receive the Nos. 
for which they write, will understand that it is because 
we do not have them to send. 

Curtivator Atmanac.—This Almanae was not 
published for 1849—consequently, we cannot comply 
with the numerous requests for it. 

Movets or SHerp.—We have received from JoHNn 
A. Tarntor, Esq., of Hartford, Ct., a plaster model of 
one of his Merino Sheep. The Secretary of the New- 
York State Agricultural Society, has also received two 
similar models, representing different Merinos belong- 
ing to Mr. T. They are fine specimens of the art of 
modeling animals, and are very perfect representations 
of the animals themselves. They are the first Ameri- 
can specimens we have seen of this art, and are high- 
lv creditable to the artist. 

{(S-We have received from Mr. Dante F. Newer, 
of Southbridge, Mass., samples of two kinds of apples. 





We do not know the name of either. They appear to 
arrive at maturity early in the fall, and were over ripe 
when brought tous. On this account it was impossible 
to decide fully as to their natural flavor, though they 
are evidently good. | 
ProriTaBLe Swarm or Bers.—Mr. W. Doorrrtrr, | 


| 


of Borodino, N. Y., states that about the 20th of 
June last, he had two swarms of bees come out, and 
they went, together, into one of Weeks’ patent hives. 
Thinking there would not be room for them to work, 
he added two more boxes on the outside of the hive, at 
the bottoin. They immediately went to work, and 
made seventy pounds of nice honey, besides plenty lett 
in the hive to winter the bees. 

SprreA Prunirorra.—In our December number, we 
gave a cut and description of this beautiful shrub. We 
have since seen it in flower, in the green-house of Mr. 
James Wirson, of this city. It is certainly a beautiful 
plant, and Mr. W. thinks it will be sufficiently hardy 
for the open air. In the house, it will give a succes- 
sion of flowers the whole winter. From present ap- 
pearances, it will be a valnable acquisition to our list 
of tlowering shrubs. 

WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS.—Arrangements 
have been made for the usual weekly meetings in Al- 
bany, for the discussion of subjects relating to agricul- 
ture. Reports of the remarks made at the diflerent 
meetings will be published in the Albuny Evening 
Journal, and the substance of them will be embodied 
in the forthcoming volume of T'ransactions for the 
New York State Agricultura] Society. We may also 
tind room for publishing some portion of the discussions 
in the Cultivator. 

Couts oy THE MorGan Stock.—Mr.S8. A. Ginperr. 
of East Hamilton, Madison county, lately passed 
through this city with three fine colts and a filly, which 
he had purchased in New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Two of the colts and the filly were foaled in 1848, 
the other colt in 1847. They were al} got by the Gif- 
ford Morgan, and, with the exception of the tilly, were 
out of mares having more or less Morgan blood. The 
yearling, a very superior colt, in points and action, was 
by Gifford Morgan, dam by Green Mountain Morgan, 
grand dam ‘‘a Messenger mare.” The dam of one of 
the other colts was a fine mare by the Sherman Mor- 
gan. We feel confident that these animals will prove 
of much importance to the section for which they are 
destined, and we would call the attention of farmers to 
them. 

ImporTATIONS OF Saxon SueEP.—We are informed 
that Joun A. Tarwror, Esq., of Hartford, Ct., has 
lately received a lot of very fine sheep, selected from 
the choicest flocks in Saxony. In addition to remarka- 
ble fineness of wool, they are said to possess large size 
and good constitutions. We are also informed that an- 
other importation of Saxon sheep, has been made by 
Messrs. D. W. Carin, of New York, and Cuas. B. 
SmirH, of Wolcottville, Ct. We understand that a 
part of the lot is owned by T. W. Swirt, of Amenia, 
Dutchess county, N. Y. They are said to combine 
great weight of fleece with fine quality, and were se- 
lected by a German. of the best judgment, who owns 
several thousand sheep. We expect to receive, short- 
ly, samples of the wool of these sheep. 

New KIND oF Fencr.—A subscriber at Vergennes, 
Vt., wishes some information in regard to a kind 
of fence, which is said to be made of posts, set 
in the ground two rods apart, with strips of sheet iron, 
an inch and a-half wide, fastened on—the iron prepared 
in oil, and painted white, to resist the action of the 
weather—the cost less than thirty cents per rod. We 
have no knowledge in regard to such a fence, and shall 
be obliged to any of our correspondents who will farnish 
any information as to its utility, cost, &e. 

EXHAUSTION OF THE Sotrt.—The Valley Farmer, 
iw blished at St. Lonis, Mo., ‘There is no por- 
tion of the globe that is being exhausted of its fertility 
by injudicious cultivation. so rapidly as the Mississippi 
Valley, at this present time,” 

Dapp's Cuart or VerertNary RrEroRMED Prac 


SaVS, 
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TIcE.—Being a synopsis of the diseases of horses, cat- 
tle and sheep, with their causes, symptoms and treat- 
ment.” We have received a copy of the above chart, 
and from the attention we have given it, are inclined 
to think it useful to the farmer, and all others who keep 
animals. It is published by G. H. Dapp, M. D., Bos- 
ton, 

Tue Horticurrerist.—This work, now in its third 
volume, is regularly issued from this office, on the first 
of each month, every number embellished with a fron- 
tispiece, and illustrated by numerous engravings. It is 
edited by A. J. Downrine, Esq., the well known and 
popular writer ou rural matters, in which department 
it is not deemed too much to say, that he is without any 
equal in this country. The number for the present 
month, opens with an admirable article 
pery of Cottages and Gardens,” showing how 
and at what a trifling expense, the most forbidding dwel- 
ling may be converted into one of the most inviting and 
prepossessing appearance, simply by placing areund it 
a bit of smooth grass and a few trees and climbing 
plants, which, while they cover all that before was un- 
sightly, are in themselves highly ornamental, and im- 
part gracefulness to what was previously destitute of 
every thing like attraction. Terms $3 per year—iwo 
copies for $5. Orders to be 
Tucker, Albany. 

Cotton Manvat.—We perceive by a prospectus 
sont us, that Mr. R. Morris, of Mount Sylvan, Miss., 
proposes to publish by subscription, a work with the 
above title. It is to consist of three divisions, or vol- 
umes; the first to comprehend the experience of the 
best planters, as to kmplements, soils, manures, prepa- 
ration of the ground, culture, &e.; the second is to re- 
late to matters connected with the transportat 
cotton; and the third will be devoted chiefly to manu- 
factures, with descriptions of machinery for spinning, 
weaving, &c. The work ts to be published in one vol. 
octavo, (three bound in one,) 600 pages, elegantly 
bound, extra gilt, to be delivered to subscribers by the 
close of 1849, at $5 per copy, 

Importen Bioon Horse.—We are informed that Mr. 
O. R, Larnam, of Peru, Clinton county, N. Y., has 
recently purchased animported thorough bred stallion, 
called Leopard. He was bred in England, by the Duke 
of Bedford; was foaled in 1842, got by Liverpool out 
of Smacker, by Camel, &c. He ts said to be the win- 
ner of several races in England, as the Sweepstakes at 
the New- Market course in 1846, and a purse at Ascot 
the same year. His weight is said to be over 1100 lbs. 
and his height 16 hands. He is represented as a well 
formed and vigorous horse, and we hope he will im- 
prove the stock of the country. 

Fine. Catre.—In our volume for 1844, we noticed 
a pair of yearling steers, belonging to Mr. NATHANIEL 
Doncs, which were exhibited at the Show of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, at Wor- 
cester. We had, lately, the op portunity of seeing the 
same cattle ag ain, at Mr. Dodge’s farm, in Sutton, 
Mass. They are now fat, and weigh, as we were in- 
formed, 5,100 pounds. T hey are fine eattle—equaling 
in weight, in proportion to bone, any that we have seen. 
Their breadth and bulk of body in proportion to their 
height, is remarkable. We were informed that they 
were to be exhibited for a while in Boston. 

Reciarmina Lanp.—Joseru Griswoip, Esq., of 
Mystic Bridge, Ct., informs us that he has reclaimed a 
tract of bog land, of 55 acres at an expense of $3000, 
or a little over $54 per acre. 
fitable investment. We 
per acre in several instances 
fit. 
of more than — an acre in hay. 

Lance Pies,--Mv. Horatio Ames, of Falls Village, 
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, which yielded a good pro- 
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| know the breed of those pigs. 


Ct., slaughtered two pigs on the 23th “He last, which 
were cigkt months and nineteen days old, of the Gilow- 
ing weights; 304 and 460 pounds. They were of dif- 
ferent litters. Mr. A. thinks it would have been an ea- 
sy matter to have brought the large one to the weight 
of 500 Ibs. at the time he was killed. We do pot 
We saw them abort 
the first of Octeber. They were well proportioned 
shoats, calculated to fat at any age. 

Use or Peat.~The farm of W. O. Bartlett, Esq., near 
Worcester, Mass.. embraces considerable tracts of peat 
Some of these he has drained, and brought inte a 
state suitable for the production of crops. He has dug out 
large quantities of peat, which has been used for fuel aud 
for manure. For manure, it has been Various 
ways; it is constantly placed inthecattle and horse stalis, 
where it absords the urine, the ammonia of which, being 


bog, 


used in 


ia powertul alkali, decoiuposes the acid of the peat, and 


addressed to LuTHenr | 
| cellent to mix with peat—the alkali causing the peat 


} 








We presume it is a pro- | 
have known a larger outlay | 


Such reclaimed lands somatinan pay an interest | 
/never wish to sce any more. 


brings its fertilizing principles into w soluble state. Jr 
has been made into compost with stable manure, and 
Mr. B. states that he has found # mixture of part ma- 


nure and two parts peat, laid upin alternate strata, and 


allowed to pass through a moderate fermentation, pre- 
duces as good crops of any kind, as an equel quantiy 
of common manure, Mr. B. has also used the ashes 


This is ex- 


> 


and fine chareoal waste from locomotives. 


(0h 
FOO 


to crumble to fine pieees, after which it produces 
eflects as a manure, 

Hussey’s Reavine Macnine.—-We are informed tiat 
a bill is now before Congress for renewing the patent 
of this machine. We are also informed that Mr. H.'s 
improvement in the cutting apparatus of the machine, 
patented in 1847, is considered indispensible in reaping 


and mowing machines, A communication from Mr. 
Hussey will be given in Gur next. 

Tue Later Smirerict.y Catrrte Suow.-—The late 
show of fat cattle, sheep and swine, held by the Smith- 
tield Club, (London,) appears to have been one of the 
best which has taken place for twenty years. It wl 
be remembered that the different breeds are here broeueht 
into competition with eaeh other, and it will probabty 


how thev eat 


lasses ior 


interest some of our readers to sce 
as to the prizes taken by cach, OF 
oxen and steers, the prizes were taken by the dilferes, 
breeds as follows: Cluss 1, 


npare, 
the six ¢ 
‘ 
t 


four to five vears old, firs 


prize, Hereford; second and third, Short-Horns. Class 
II, three to four years old, first and second prizes, 
Herefords ; third, Short-Horn. Class III, two to three 


Short-Horns. Class f¥, 
(1120 ibs.) and under 
. Devon, 


years old, —thre e prizes, al! 
“any bree od or age above 80 stone 
95 stone (1330 lbs.) weight,” two prizes, first 
second, Hereford, Class V, “any breed or not 
exceeding 80 stone (1120 lbs.) weight,’~-two prizes, 
both to Devons. Class VI, Scoteh, Welsh and Irish 


age 


breeds—one prize—taken by a West Islander. In the 
three classes for fat cows and heifers, there were six 
prizes, of which the Short-Horns took four, (including 
all the first prizes,) and the Hercfurds two. In the 
class of ‘* extra stock,” a Short-horn ox took the prize. 


The first prize in the first class, (Hereford ox,) was 
taken by Prince Atsrert, who also tool a £10 priz: 
for pigs, and a ‘silver medal as the breeder.” The 
gold medal for the “best ox or steer in the show yard,” 
was awarded to a Devon, (in class V.) bred and own- 
ed by the Earl of Leicester 

Sunrlowrer Ort.—Several inquiries having lately 
been made in regard to this article, we give the follow- 
ing from the Morgan (O.) Chronicle. The article 
from the pen of Dr. S. A. 

‘« Some years since, several heeds of sunflower oil 
were rade in this county, and those who remember it, 
Some of it was said te 


Linseed Oil,’ 
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have found its way into barrels marked 
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and was used for painting. 
and unless some better drier than any now known can 
be found, it is uscless for that purpose. Some was 
barned in lamps, in Zanesville, we know. While burn- 
ing it gave ont a large quantity of gas, similar to 
that of charcoal, deleterious to life and health. It is 
totally unfit for burning, in a close apartment. Some 
was used for oiling machinery, but it was condemned 
even for that purpose, The seeds afford a large quan- 
tity of oil, but so inferior for all purposes, that its ma- 
nufacture should not be encouraged.” 

Large Dairy.—Col. Jupau Pierce, of Truxton, 
Cortland county, N. ¥., keeps 140 cows, and made in 
1448, seventeen tons of cheese. Who made more from 
the same number of cows? 


ProFIrs OF DAIKYING.—The Ohto Cultivator states 
that Orrin Witson, of Huntsburgh, Geauga Co., Ohio, 
realised from 17 cows, the past season, the sum of $606, 
equal to $34.64 cts. to each cow. The calves sold 
and the hogs fattened from the waste of the dairy, are 
not included in the above amount. Cheese was the 
principal article, but the quantity made or the price 
obtained, are not mentioned. 








Prices ot Aaieeined Peaduste. 
New-York, January 18, 1849. 
$5.75a35.87—-Michigan, $5.69. 
$1.10a$81.125—Corn, Northern, 67e 
G4. 65e.—Oats, 42ud44e. 
19421¢.— western dairy, 1ldal8e. 





FILOUR—Genesee, per bbl., 

GRAIN—Wheat, per bush.. 
Southern, 59a6lce.—Rye, 65a67¢.—Barley, 

BUTTER—best, per ‘b., 1 

CHEESK—per |b., 6}a7e. 

BEEF—Mesas, per bbl., 811.501.12—Prime, $7.607$3.25. 

PORK—Mess. per bbl., new, $15.75a%16—Prime, $13.50a4914. 

LARD—per !b., 7a8c. 

HWAMS—Smoked. per lb., 79e. 

HEMP—Anerican dew-rotted, per ton, $1557160. 

TOBACCO—per l|b., Kentucky, 2447. 

COTTON—Upand and Florida, per lb., 6}a473—New Orleans 
and Alabama, 6ja7jc. 


WOOL—( Boston prices) Prime or Saxon fleeces, per Ib., 35a 
40. 

American full blood Merino,.... passin aaa 

- gE eee eer TS 

” one-fourth blood and common,..... 24a2be 





Agency for Patents, Washiagion, D. C. 


ENAS C. ROBBINS, Mecuanican ENGINEER AND —_ 
FOR Parents, will prepare the necessary DR AWINGs and Pa- 
rers for Applicants for Patents. and transact all other business in 
the line of his profession at the Patent Office. Fle can be consult- 
ed on all questions relating to the Patent Laws and decisions in the 
United States or Europe. He will procure rehearmgs on rejecte d 
applications for Patents, discover and point out the novel features 
—if there be any—prepare new papers, and obtain Patents in all 
cases Where there is any novelty involved. P ersons ata distance, 
desirous of having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior 
to making application for a Patent, may forward (post paid.) en- 
closing a fee of five doliars, a clear staternent of their case. when 
immediate attention will be given to it. and all the information 
that could be obtained by a visit of the applicant in person, rela- 
ting to the novelty of their invention, and the requisite steps to be 
taken to obtain a patent therefor—should it prove new—will be 
promptly forwarded to them by mail. 

All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose @ suitable 
fee, where a written opinion is required. 

Office on F Street, opposite the Patent Ojfice. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission, to— 

Hon. H. L. Ernswortn. late Commissioner of Patents, 
*  Wittiis Hari. New York, 

And to the following testimonia! from the I 

Patents : 


4 


Hfon. Commissioner of 
Wastincton, November 28, 1849. 
To all whom it may concern: 

During the time I have filled the office of Commissioner of Pa- 
tents, and for some time previous. Zexas C. Ronsins, Esq., has 
followe :d the business of Patent Solicitor in this city, aud has been 
in the daily prosecution of business in the line of his profession at 
the Patent Office 

Tam well acqu: ‘inted with Mr. Roserys personally, and believe 
him to be a man of integrity and ability, to whom persons at a dis- 
tance may safely entrust their business. J am pleased to have the 
opp ortunity to suy that he is faithful to the interests of his clients, 
suid has been, thus fur, very snccesaful in the practice of his pro- 
f: sston. EDMUND BURKE. 

Feb. i1.—It. 


——— 





Agricultural Books, 
Of all kiruls, for sale at the office of The Cultivator. 
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Selling Off. 


GARDEN AND NURSERY, late of 
Flushing, L I, near New-York. 


INN.EAN BOTANIC 
Wa. PRINCE. deceased. 
Winter & Co., Proprietors. 
In consequence of the decease of the Junior and of the advan- 
ced age of the surviving partner, the e tire stock of ihis establish. 
ment, comprising every description, including the newest and 

choicest varicties, of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

Shrubs, Vines, Plants, Roses, &c., will be disposed of at very re- 
duced prices, in order to close the business as speedily as possible. 
Orders ascompanied with the cash, to the amount of TEN DOL- 
LARS, Or upwards, Will be supplied at a reduction of 25 per cent 

from the usual prices. 

Nurserymen, Venders, and othera, wishing to purchase by 
wholesale, will be supplied ut such reduced prices, according to 
kind and quantity. as will probably prove satisfactory lo them 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES gratis, en application, post 
paid. Feb. 1.—2t 


A Good Book C oming ! 


ALLEN’S COMPEND 
R L. ALLEN, Esq., author of the popular work, 


mestic Animals, their Diseases and Remed Foee, 


OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 


ititled **Do- 
> of which 


thirteen editions have been published in 12 months, has, after 
years of practical experience and close investigation, completed 


his GREAT WORK OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE, ilus- 
trated by about 100 engravings. ‘The work will be bound hand- 
somely and substantially in cloth, and furuished at One Dollar, 
gle can be sent by mail to any part of the United 


Slile- 
copies, und 
States. 

Tis work, we most fuily believe. is destined to have a more 
widely extended circulation than any work of the kind heretofore 
published. Mr. Allen, knowing the wants of the community, has 
met those Wants in a plain, coucise and ami iar manner, and has 
made a work intelligible to ALL. It will be a book for 

THE WHOLE PEOPLE, 
and will be published about the Ott 1 of February. 
will cause a large sale, and it will be a 

BOOK FOR EVERYBODY, 
As wel! for the man who consumes the products of the earth, as 
tor him who raises them. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY AGENTS, 
Active, intelligent and honest, are wanted to sell this book, in 
every State in the Union. A cash capital of from $25 to 850 will 
be necessary. Address, (post paid) AX TON 


C.M. 8 
Feb. 1.—It. 121 Fulton St., New-York 


v o Dasneeyatat, Guchantiete s and Gurtenare. 
'MHE subscriber offers for sale at his nurseries, Plymouth, Mass., 


Its cheapness 


the following stocks, suitable for budding in the summer, and 
grafting im the spring: Pear, Quince, Cherry, Plum, Appte, 
Dwarf do (Paradise,) Dwarf Cherry, (Maialeb.) Also, the follow 


ing Ornamental stocks, 2to ttt. and stout: Mouatain Ash, (Hawthorn 
Asit, Elm, Spanish Chestnut, Norway Maple, Sweet Boar, Lime, 
Larch. Scotch fir. (2 ft.) Silver fir. (1 ft.) Nerway fir, (1 ft.) Arbor 
Vitee. (45 in.) Balsam fir. (6 in. ) Cedar of Lebanon, Araticaria tim- 
bricata, Red Cedar, Deodar Cedar, Chinese arbor vite, Lucombe 


oak, Searlet oak, Althweas, Double hawthora, (6 ft.) Copper leaved 
Fern leaved and Purple Beeches, Japan Pear. (White und crime 
son.) Deutzia Seabra, Spir@a Lindleyana, Clings. Xth, and other 


Virgilia Lutea; Roses in great veriety; Honeysuckles, 
Wistaria Simensis, und other climbers, Clematis fiammula, azurea 
and Sieboldii, &e., &e., &e. 50 Select Pears, standard and dwarf, 
fine trees 2 to 4 years from bud, and well branched, including the 
very best sorts. Red Antwerp, Fastolff Pranconia and River’s 
new large fruited monthly raspberries. Cherry (new,) May’s Vic- 
toria (new.) Knight’s Large Red, White Crystal. and other cur- 
rats. Gooseberries. Isaneia, Catawba, and Black Hamburgh 
gripes. Also, in pots, Verbenus in 30 select varieties, including 


Nilnes, 


Gem, Othello, Suzette. Eximia, Susanna, Exquisite, Melipse, &e 
Dablias. including the new funey sorts. 

Descriptive priced lists seut to post paid applicants. 

Feb. | 1—41. B. M. W. ATSON. 


“Poadrette. 


THE LOD MANUPACTNRING CO., offer their new and im- 
proved Poudrette, for sale at their usual rates:—1 bbl. $2—3 
bbls 85, and 31.50 per Lbl. for qu y over 7 Dbls., deliver- 
ed tree of expense on board of vessel in New-York. At the Fac- 
tory, Where vessels drawing 8 feet water can come, it will be solid 
at 25 cents per bushel. 
The expense per acre 


yitit 
“hy mitt 


in mi i! nnring corn with Pou lrette, will 


amount to about $4. c: alet ulating 25 cents per bbl. freight, and ell 
the necessary lubor included. On !and previously manured, or on 
good sward land, one gill to the hill is eufficient—on poor ground, 
@ good erop can be raised by one gill at planting, and one at the 
last hoeing. The cost of tre !nbor < i mannrug corn in the 





hill with ba 
of the Poudrette, 
tects of Poudrette 
es maturity earlier. 


‘ 
‘ 


o more than the first cost 
with treig arges added ; and the ef- 
are gue ker, more ¥v 1YOLOUS ond the cornu reach- 

A fair trial, however sinall, is respectfully so- 


paid, to The 


rn yard manure, will amount 
} \ 


zhitand all¢ 


; licited. 


by letter, post 
New-York. 


Apply, if Lodi Manufacturing Co., 


51 Liberty st. 
Peb 


1. ---Ut 
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Seedling Potatoes and their Seed. 


N S. SMITII’S late improved Buifalo Seedling Potatoes, select- 
* ed for planting purposes, from his late crop of 1,400 bushels, 
sonnd and healthy:—Butialo Pinks, Russets, Reds, Whites, Orange, 
Purple. and Barly Junes. in equal proportions, or otherwise, care- 
full packed in chaff. and delivered at the wharf or depot. The late 
increase of the stock, and a desire to make the benefits of the ex- 
periment available to all who de .* such an improvement, the 
price is reduced to $2 per bushel, $4 per barrel. 

A'so seed from the balls of the late crop, combining all the ap- 
proved varieties that have been collected from abroad, and also 
connected with the experiment for 8 years past, prepared in the 
st manner, and Warranted to vegetate ; und cannot fail produ- 
cing splendid crops of many varieties of marketable size, in pack- 
ets sufficient for about five bushels, and may be transmitted by 
mai! at single postage, at twenty- -five cents per -o- ; with di- 
rections for cultivation. To seed merchants, per lb., at a great 
profit. These potatoes were aguin awarded the first premiums at 
the late Stute Fair. 

Al! communications, pre- paid, will receive prompt attention. 
Tr ansportation of tubers sufe from frost after the first of Murch. 

Buffalo, Feb. 1—It. N.S. SMITH. 

N. B. I would say to my last year’s customers, that, from the 
partial failure of iy own potato seed, sown lust spring, to vege- 
tate. it is evident that in the process of pre paration during the in- 
cessant ruins of the fall of °47, some parts at least of that seed, 
mnust have been injured by lying too long separated from the balls 
ina Wetstate. If those whose seed likewise failed, will inform 
me, they shall be supplied from my present superior stock, without 
charge. 





Important to the Public. 
HORSE AND CATTLE MEDICINES. 


Don’t permit your Horses or Cattle to die. when the means of cure 
are Within the reach of all! 

THe undersigned lias spent 
several years in the study 

of Veterinary practice in 
**London and.Edinboro!,’’ he 
has also availed himself of the 
\. reseurches of Liebig, and oth- 
er celebrated men, who have 
contributed so much towards 
a judicious treatment of ani- 
mals. The principles of our 
practice consist in the rejec- 
tion of general bleeding, and 
the total rejection of all me- 
dicines that experience has 
shown to be of adangerous tendency. These remedies act in har- 
moUy with the vital principle, and when given accoriing to the di- 
rections Which accompany each article, they are capable of ex- 
citing and increasing the natura) unctions, without diminishing or 
destroying their power, hence are safe in the hands of every one. 
G. H. DADD, M. D. 


A LIST OF HORSE AND CATTLE MEDICINES 


Physic balls, 75e. per box. 
Alterative ball, 75 ¢. do 
powders for bad condition, 75¢. per package. 

Heave powder for diseases of the lungs, 75e. — do. 

Urine powder for ™ kidneys, 75e. do. 

Tonic powder tor bad condition of glanders, 75c. do. 

Cordial drink for inflammation of bowels, 75 c. per bottle. 

Liquid blister, 75e. per bottle. 

Ointment for promoting the growth of hair. 50c. per pot. 

Healing balsam for w ounds: ‘and saddle-galls, 75c. per bottle. 

Wash for inflamed eyes. 50c. per bottle. 

Ointment for mange, scratches, old sores. &c. 50c. per bottle. 

Embrocation for sore throat, 75c. per bottle. 

Hoof ointment for sand crack, brittle hoof, &e., 50c. per bottle. 

Lorse Liniment, the most celebrated article known in England 
for lameness of every description, 75c. and $1 per bottle. 

Distemper powd er, for red water, $1 per bottle. 

Worm powders, for the removal ‘of Worms from the intestinal 
canal, 75c. per package. 

For sale by STIMPSON & REED, 26 Merchant’s Row; also at 
DADD'S Horsr anp CATTLE MepicinE Deport, Nos. land 2 Hay- 
market Square, Boston. 

Pamphlets describing the diseases for which these remedies are 

used, can be had gratis. 

Numerous Certificates are in possession of the Proprietors, of 
cures performed by the above medicines. 

Feb. 1.—3t. 








Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Corner of Washington and Exchange Streets, Buffalo, N. Y. 


VWe. have opened an establishment of the above kind in this 
city, and shall keep constantly on hand, both at wholesale and 
retail, one of the largest and best assortments of agricultural im- 
piements in the Union ; and shall offer nothing for sale, that we do 
uot previously test upon the farm. Ou seeds are imported from one 
of the most reliable dealers in Europe. Clover and grass seed we 
siall be able to supply to Eastern dealers on the most liberal 
terms 

Manufacturers of ferming implements are requested to sen id us at 
least a sample T.C. PETERS & BRO 

Bufaio, Dec 1—6t. 








A Good Book Coming! 


COLE’S AMERICAN FRUIT BOOK. 


W. COLE, Esq., Author of the popular work, entitled The 
* American Vetinarian, of which 22,000 copies have already 
been published, has, after’ years of patient labor and close investi- 
gation, completed his great work, entitled 
COLE'S AMERICAN FRUIT BOOK: 

A work which we believe is destined to have a more widely ex- 
tended circulation than any similar work, ever before offered to 
the American public. We believe so for the following reasons 

Frrstr—lIt is a mature work and a practical one, one which Mr 
Cole has spent many years of study and close examination, and 
knowing the wants of the community has met those wants, in a 
plain, concise and familiar manner, avoiding technicalities, and 
ultra scientific specifications.and definitions, useful only to the few, 
he has made a work intelligible to all. It will be emphatically, a 
book for THE PEOPLE. 

SeconpLy—It will have an unprecedented sale on account of its 
cheapness. It will make a volume of 288 closely printed pages 
[lustrated with over one hundred beautifully executed engravings, 
by Brown, and will be sold for 50 cents, firmly boynd in leather, 
and 62} cents in Fancy Cloth, with gilt backs. It will contain full 
directions for Raising. Propagating and Managing Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs and Plants, with a description of the best varicties of 
FRUIT, embracing several new and valuable kinds ; embellished 
with Engravings, and Outlines of FRUIT TREES , and various 
other designs. Emphatically, a 

BOOK FOR EVERYBODY, 
As well for the man who eats Fruit as for him who raises it. 
This valuable work will be published early in February. 
ONE HUNDRED AGENTS, 
intelligent and honest, are wanted to sell this book, 
every State in ‘the Union. A eash cz ipital of “rom &25 to $50 evil 
be necessary. Address, (post pard) the Publishers. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 23 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
\}G> A rare chance for Agents to make money. Feb. 
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Chemicai Manure 
Manufactured by “ the George Bommer New-York Manure Co.’ 


‘T° HIS manure is made chiefly of Fecal Matter from the sinks. 

in Which is mixed a small portion of substances that are of 
themselves, powerful agents of vegetation, and possess the virtue to 
fix and retain the ammoniacal gas of the matter. 

The great desideratum of the agriculturist has always been, to 
find ont some process by which excrements might be solidified 
quickly, and all their fertilizing properties so strongly retained, 
that the manure may dissolve slowly and in proportion to the re- 
quirements of the plants, and therefore produce its effects for a 
time equal to that of farm manure. 

This process was at length discovered by the French Chemists, 
and js now carried out with complete success in more than sixty 
of the large cities of France, where such manure factories are in 
full operation. 

The “G. B.N. Y. M. C.”’ has established a Factory on an ex- 
tensive scale near the city of New York, in which they manufac- 
ture this kind of manure, and as the fecal matter can be obtained 
in this country at less expense than in France, the manure will 
not only be made stronger, but will be sold at a price less than in 
the French cities, this price being so established as to afford onty 
the reasonable remuneration to Which we are honestly entitled, 
the more so, as its manufacture is not of the most agreeable kind, 
and withal, troublesome and laborious. 

The manufac turing department is under the special charge of 
GEORGE BomMmerR, Esq., who has a perfect scientific and practical 
knowledge of manure matters generally ; and the company has 
established a standard for the strength of its manure, from which 
it is intended not to deviate, so that its customers may at all times 
be furnished with an article really worth what they pay for it. 

Our manure is an inodorous grain, and as the substances from 
which it is made contain of themselves all the elements necessary 
to the fertilization of the soil and growth of plants, it is extremely 
well adapted to such purposes. 

To manure an acre highly, it oan 12 to 15 barrels, or 36 to 
45 bushels spread broadcast. Applied in hills, half of the quantity 
will suffice. Its application is simple and easy, and printed in- 
structions for its use will accompany each parcel sent to order. 

We desire it to be remembered, that our manure has no similar- 
ity to another known under the name of “ poudrette,” although 
the principal component of ours (the fecal matter) is the same as 
that which is used in the poudrette, in a much less proportion; our 
auxiliary substances, as well as our manufacturing processes are 
altogether of a different nature and kind. 

It “belongs not to us to eulogise further, the quality of our ma- 
nure ; What we desire at present is, to cull upon the members of 
the agricultural community, totry it! and we have reason to assure 
them, that they will find it the most profitable manure they have ever 


used. 
PRICES, TAKEN AT THE FACTORY: 
37} cents per bushel, without package ; 
50 cents per bushel, packed in Barrels, or 
$1.50 per Barrel, package included. 
Orders addressed to the above Company, at their office, 
Greenwich St.. New-York, will be promptly attended to. 
By order of the Board of Trustees, 
New-York, Jan.,1949.—tf GEO. BOMMER, Director. 


OFS The factory will be in full operation early in the spring, and 
manure can be had in April next, and at any time afterwards. 
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Premium Hay and Straw Cutters, 


BY RUGGLES, NOURSE AND MASON. 


W E have recently made improvements by greatly simplifying 
and strengthening the construction of that kind of Hay and 
en Cutters, having spir.:l or crooked knives set upon the cireun- 
ference of a cylinder, or arbor, and cutting against a hide roller. 
The NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, at 
Buffalo, and the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, at New-York city. 
at their respective Fairs, held in September and October lust, 
awarded their first premiums to these Machines, and the Worces- 
ter County (Muss ) Mechanic’s Association, at their Fair awarded 
to them its highest commendation. The Committee of the latter 
in commenting favorably poi the mechanical skill, design and 
arrangement of the knives of ‘‘ Hovey’s Patent Spiral Straw Cut- 
ter,”? in their report, say: ‘* Were these Cutters to be used only 
by mechanics whose skill might, at any time, be applied to keep 
them in order, we might come to a different conclusion from that 
which is stated below”? and then add—‘‘ But Straw Cutters are 
used more generally by farmers. and are sent not only to the re- 
motest parts of this country, but into all parts of the world, where 
mechunical skill may not be at command. In view of these facts, 
it is the opinion of your Committee, that no Cutter or other ma- 
chine should be recommended to the agricultural community, or 
ean be very useful to them, which is'.ot simple in its construction. 
And this simplicity must be obtained, if need be, at some loss in 
other respects. 

* Straw Cutters made by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, and enter- 
ed by them, have straight knives placed diagonally upon the arbor 
and fastened at the ends by caps. These Cutters are very simple 
in their construction, so much so, that any part. liable to get out 
of repair, may be repaired by any mechanic of ordinary skill. 
The cylinder of one of these Cutters with ten knives, consists of 
only fifieen pieces, while that of one of Hovey’s, with the same 
number of Knives, consists of ninety-one. In the same cylinder of 
lfovey’s Cutter, there are one hundred threads ecut and tapped—in 
tat of R., N. & Mason, none. These facts will show the liability 
of the two machines to get out of order, and the ease or difficulty 
with which they may be repaired. 

‘After the most careful examiuation into the merits of these Cut- 
ters, theoretically and practically, your Committee have comme to the 
conclusion, that the machine made by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, 
is the best, and they recommend it as the Cutter which will prove 
the more useful one to the community in general.”’ 

The improvements consist: 

First. The adopting straight knives, and so placing them on the 
arbor, (diagonally) that they work in the same manner as the spi- 
ral knives, and being straight can be ground by the person using 
them, with the same facility as other farm implements. 

Srconp_y. They can be replaced by the common blacksmith 
when worn out, or new blades can be obtained of the makers or 
dealers, at trifling cost. 

Tuirnry. All the knives are confined to the arbor with simply 
two caps, and two pins, instead of eighty distinet pieces, consist- 
ing of small and delicate screws and nuts, liable to be lost or in- 
jnred, by which the great liability to get out of repair, or the 
knives to twist, cripple and break, is obviated. 

Fourtuiy. The roller, when used with straight knives, pro- 
perly set, will endure much longer than when used with spiral 
knives. 

FOR SALE AT 
SMERY’S Albany Agricultural Warehouse, Albany. 


New-York. 


H. L. 
. ¥, 


A. B. ALLEN & CO., 199 & 191 Water St.. 

FOSTER & CO.. Utica, N. Y. 

J. & FE. B. ARMSTRONG, Rome, N. Y. 

E. J. FOSTER, Syracuse, N. Y. 

RAPALJE & BRIGGS,. Rochester, N. Y. 

T.C. PETERS & CO., Buffalo, N.Y. And at their 
Quincy Hart AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED StTorF, 
{over the Market.) South Market Street, Boston, together with 
their celebrated Eagle Plows, and an extensive assortment of Ag- 
ricultural and Horticultural Machines and Tvols, Field and Garden 
Seeds, Guano, Bone Dust, Poudrette, &c. Also, a full supply of 
implements made by them, for sale 

AT THEIR WORKS IN WORCESTER. 

&™ A liberal discount to Dealers, and Descriptive —-— 

gratis, if ordered by mail or otherwise. Peb. 1.—it. 





THE HORTICULTURIST, 


AND 
Journai of Rural Art and Rural Taste. 


EDITED BY A. J. DOWNING, 


Author of * Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.”’? ““ Landscaye 
Gardening,’’ “ Cottage Residences,’’ §c., §c. 
MPYHIS work is publistied by the proprietor of * The Cultivater,”’ 
at his office in Albany, to whom nll orders should be sent. Two 
Volumes are completed, and the third is now in course of pub):ca- 
ion. The numbers are issued promptly on the first of te mouth, 
each containing 48 pages, and embellished with an engraved fren- 
tispiece, said illustrated with numerous engravings of Rural Cotta- 
ges and Villas, Farm-Houses, Gates, Lodges. Ice-Houses, Viner.cs, 
Fruits, Flowering Shrubs and Plants, &e , &c. 
TeRrms.—Three Dollars per year—T'wo copies for Five Dol!ars 


(> Subscribers may commence with the volume in July, or 
with the January number. ‘he back Vols. and back Nos. can be 
furnished. 


Agents for ** Tue CuttivaTor.’’ will do us a favor by acung ai- 
so as Agents for ** Tuk HorticuLtTurist,’’ a work designed to 
promote rural taste and rural art, not only in the orchard asd the 
garden, but in all that gives character and pleasure to a country re- 
sidence. LUTHER TUCKER 


To Nurserymen, Orchardists, and Planters. 
‘HIE subseriber offers for sale at his Nurseries, Plymouth. Mass , 


Pear, Quince, Cherry, Plum, Apple, and Dwarf Apple, (Para- 
dise) stocks, suitable for budding next August, or for spring graft- 


ing. Also, the following ornamenta! tree stocks, from two to three 
oat high, and stout, viz: Mountain Ash, Oak, Hawthorn, Ein, 
Chestnut. Horse Chestmmut, Birch, Beech. Ash, Norway 


panish 
Maple, Sweet Brier, Larch, Scoteh fir, (2 tt ) Silver fir, (1rt.) Spruce 
fir, (1ft ) Norway fir, (1tt.) Arbor Vitae, (15 in.) 


Also, 20 of the finest sorts of PEARS, standard and dwarfs 
Priced lists sent to post paid applic ants. 
1—dt B. M. WATSON 


Oct. eae eres Or eae. 7 


Grant’s Patent Fan-Mills. 


T. GRANT & CO, Junction, Rensselaer county, N. Y., con- 
e tinue to manufacture these celebrated mills. They have been 
awarded five first premiums at the New-York State Fairs and the 
Fairs of other States, and in no instance has any other mi)) of the 
kind received a premium over them. The manufacturers feei con- 
fident, therefore, in offering these mills to the public, that they ar - 
the beat in use. During the last year they were introduced un: 
England, by Mr. Slocum. of Syracuse. They were very favorat. 4 
noticed by the English papers; and from a communication of M 
S.’s, published in the Transactions of the New-York State Ag. So 
ciety for 1847, it will be seen that they were tried by several Jarge 
farmers, and highly approved. One farmer, it is stated, set aside 
an almost new winnowing machine, for which he paid £18, (29) 
and used Grant’s for cleaning a crop of 300 qrs (2,700 bushels) or 
wheat, and several hundred bushels of mustard seed. We have 
lately made some valuable improvements in the article, thon gh the 
price remains as before. Our agents are H L. Emery, Albany 
G S. & F. A. Willis, Pittsfield, Mass ; Parsons & Dickinson; 
Springfield, Mass.; John Mayher & Co, 195 Front Street, New 
York; Benj. Myers, Newark, N. J.; S & E. Hashrook, Stone 
Ridge, N. ¥.; James S. Browne, Newburgh. N. Yj; H. Warren, 
Troy; Hugh Van Alstyne, Kinderhook; § & M. Peckham, Utica ; 
E. Whitman, Jr., Baltimore, Md; Fitzhugh Coyle, Washington, 
D. C; Denison & Webster. Savannah, Geo. Address I T. GRANT 
& Co., Junction, P. O., Rensselaer county, N. Y., by whom ai 
orde rs will receive prompt attention Sept 1 —6t. 








John Mayher & Co. 


United States Agricultural Warehouse, 195 Front, one door south cf 
Fulton Street, New-York City, 
| ee they have for sale over 2% different patterns and sizes 
of Plows, of the most approved kinds and suitable for all k swt 
of soil, together with the most extensive assortment of Agriculturul 
Impleme nts ever offered for sale in the city of New York, which 
will be sold at lower prices than they can be obtained at any other 
establishment. Purchasers will do weil to call and examine ther 
stock before purchasing elsewhere. Among the plows advertieed 
will be found J. Mayher & Co’s celebrated and nnequailed First 
Premitym Eagle D. Plow, without doubt the best and cheapes: pow 
to be had in the United States. 
N. B. Castings of all kinds made to order 
New-York, Oct. 1, 1648.—w. 
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Premiums for Subscribers to The Cultivator. 
TO AGENTS, &e. 


S an inducement to greater activity cn the part of those to 
whom we are already underso many obligations for their an- 
nual efforts to procure subscribers to Tie Cultivator, the publisher 
offers the following Premiums for subscriptions to the volume for 
L349: 
To the one who shall send us the largest number of subscribers 
» The Cultivator tor 1349, with the pay in advance, at the club 
price of 67 cents each. previous to the 20th of March next. the sum 
of FIFTY DOLLARS, to be paid in Agricultural and Horticultural! 
Books, and to include a complete set of The Cidtivator from its com- 
mencement to the end of 1847-—15 vols. bound, at ®18,—and the 
first andl second vols. of Tue Horricunturisr, bound - at $7. 

2. To the one sending us the next largest number. the sum of 
FORTY DOLLARS, in bocks, and to include sets of The Cultiva- 
tor and The Horticulturist. as above. 

3. To the one sending us the next largest number, the sum of 
THIRTY DOLLARS, in books, and to include ten volumes of The 
Cultivator, bouud, at $13, and the first and second yols. of the Horti- 
cullurist. 

4. For the next largest list, the sum of TWENTY DOLLARS, 
iu books, to include the first four volumes of the new series of Thc 
Cultivator, and the Ist and 2d vols. of ‘The Horticulturist. 

5. For the next largest list. TEN DOLLARS, in books. 

6. For the Five next largest lists, each the Ist and 2d vols. of 
Thre Horticulturist, bound, $7. 

7. For the next TEN largest lists, each, a copy of the 2d vol. of 
The Horticulturist, bound, $3.50. 

8 For the Ten next largest lists, each, vols. 5 and 6 of The Cul- 
Lvator, for 1833 and 1839, the last two edited by Judge Buel, and 
contai ning his portrait. 

9. For the Ten next largest, each, a copy of Downine's Fruits 
and Fruit Trees, or any other work to the same amount, $1 50 

10 For the Tren next largest, each, a copy of Thomas’ Fruit 
Cu! turist—50 cents. 

7” In all cases, the payments must accompany the orders for 
apers. 


To Farmers and Planters. 
FYE Thousand Plows for snle at all prices. from $1.50 up: well 
mnade, of the most durable materials, on the latest improved 
pr 
too 


POSTMASTERS, 
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‘neiples, andl adapted to every soil, an’ manner of cultiva- 


A.B. ALLEN & Co., 


erop, 


189 & 191 Water St., N. Y. 





Gold Washing Machines. 


LEAVE INWORTEVS PATENT.—The superiority of these ma- 

chines over all others is, thas the Gold, Platina, Cinnabar (ore 
of Quicksiiver) wud black sand (ec ontainmng a jarge per centage of 
gold) cannot escape; and that the gravel and dirt pass off without 
detention. These machines wi!l perform more and better work 
than any other ever constructed. ‘They may be operated by hand, 
horse, water or steam power. Price of hand machines, $25 to 
$35 exch ; ; horse power machines $50 each. Additional sieves, 
castings, irons and boxing extra. 

In addition to the above, emigrants to California, will find at our 
Warehouse a large and complete assortment of the best and most 
recent'y constructed inining tools of all kinds; smelting and as- 
saying apparatus, cruc ibles and retorts With printed directions for 
using. Pumps and Hoes, Whitney’s celebrated Ritles, Wagons, 
Carts and Wheelbarrows. Agricultural imp!ements, Field and 
Garden Seeds, &c. &c., at the lowest prices. 

Tie public are cautioned against purchasing Gold Machines, 
imitations and counterfeits of Mr. Leavenworth’s patent, as he has 
directed his agent at San Francisco, E. Crosby, Esq., to enjoin ail 
persons from using such on — arrival at California. 

A. B. ALLEN & Co., 189 and 121 Water st.. 


121. 


New York 
Feb. 





Ayrshire Cc attle For Sale. 


fT. HE subscriber having disposed of bis farm, will sell at public 

auction at ‘Three Hills Farm, on the Cherry Valley Road, 3} 
miles west of Albany, on the 14th of March next, his choice 
herd of Ayrshire Cattle, consisting of tie imported cow “‘Allice,”’ 
her daughter, ‘‘Fairy,’’ for whic ht the first premium was award- 
ed at the fair ‘of the New-York State Agricultural Society, held at 
Saratoga Springs, in 1847. * Lassie,” three years, * ‘ Moggie,” 
two years, ‘* Norma,’ one year, and “ Jenny Dean,” 9 mouths 
old. “ Two year old bull and bull calf. Also, several head of cows 
and heifers, a cross of Ayrshire and Durhams. 

These cattle, except ** Allice ? and “ Fairy,’? were bred by 
the subscriber, are principally young, and rich milkers. Also, 2 
young Loars, and several breedine sows of the Medley breed. 

Catalogues, _ pedigrees, &c., will be furnished at the sale. 

Albany, Feb. 1, 1949 2, 





Peruvian Guano. 
NE Thousand Tons of Pernvian Guano, just received from the 
Chinche Islands, for sale in lots to suit purchasers. 
Also, T[' pine HUNDRED TONS Patagonian Guano 
A. B. ALLEN & Co., 189 & 191 Water St., N. Y. 
_ Feb. 1.—2t. 





Books for Rural Libraries. 
_ following works are for sale at the office of Tur Cuitrva- 

Tor, No. 407 Broadway, Albany: 
American Agriculture, by R. L Allen, $1. 
She pherd, by L. A. Morrell, $1 
Pouiterer’s Companion, by C. N. Bement, $1. 
Veterinarian, by S. W. Cole, 50 cents. 
Herd Book, by L. F. Allen, $3. q 
Farmers’ Encyclopedia, $3. 
Flower Garden Directory, by R. Buist, $1. 
Agricultural Chemistry, by Prof. Liebig, $1. 

a by Prof. Johnston, $1.25. 

by Chaptal, 50 cents. 
Cottage Residences, by A. J. Downing, $2. 
Domestic Animals, by R. L. Allen, 75 cents. 
Dictionary of the Farm. by W. L. Rhain, (English,) $2. 
Domestic Kceonomy, by Miss Beecher. $1. 
Domestic Family Receipt Book, by Miss Beecher. 75 cents. 
Family Kitchen Gardener, by Robert Buist, 75 cents. 
Farmer's aoe of rete by F. Falkner, 50 cents. 
Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas. 50 — 
Fruits and Fruit ‘Trees of America, by A. J. Downing, $1.50. 
Farmers’ Dictionary, by Prot. Gardener, $1.50? 
Farmers’ Companion, by Judge Buel. 75 cents. 
Lanscape Gardening, by A. J. Downing, $3.50. 
Ladies’ ees to the Flower Garden, $1.25. 
Rural Economy, by Boussingault, $1.50. 
‘Treatise on Mileh Cows. by Guenon, bound, ha paper, 37}. 
Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. Society, $1 per vol. 
The Cultivator, 1.5 25 A r vol. 
The Horticulturist, $3.50 per vol. bound. 
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THE CULTIVATOR 
Is published on the first of each month, at Albany, N. Y., by 


LUTHER FECES, PROPRIETOR. 
LUTHER TUCKER& $ ANFORD HOW ARD, Editors. 
$1 per ann.—7 copies for 85—15 for $10. 
{G> All subscriptions to commence with the volume, (the Jan. 
No..) and to be PAID IN ADVANCE. 

{>> All subscriptions, not renewed by payment for the next year, 
are discontinued at the end of each volume. 

t > The back vols. can be furnished to new subscribers—and 
miy be obtained of the following Agents : 

NEW-YORK—-M. H. Newman & Co., 199 Broadway. 

BOSTON—J. Brecx & Co., 52 North Market-st., and E, Wierrr, 
7 Congress-st 

PHILADELPHIA—G. B. ZrEBErR. , 

ADVERTISEMENTS ~ The charge for advertisements is $1, for 12 
Vines, for each insertion. No variation made from these terms. 

















